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To Exchange Official Visits 


Following is a statement read by President 
Eisenhower at a news conference at the White 
| House on August 3. An identical statement was 
issued simultaneously at Moscow. 


White House press release dated August 3 

The President of the United States has invited 
Nikita S. Khrushchev, Chairman of the Council 
of Ministers of the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics, to pay an official visit to the United States 
in September. Mr. Khrushchev has accepted 
with pleasure. 

The President has also accepted with pleasure 
Mr. Khrushchev’s invitation to pay an official visit 
tothe U.S.S.R. later this fall. 

Mr. Khrushchev will visit Washington for 2 or 
3 days and will also spend 10 days or so traveling 
in the United States. He will have informal talks 
with the President, which will afford an oppor- 
tunity for an exchange of views about problems 
of mutual interest. 

On his tour of the United States, Mr. Khru- 
shchev will be able, at first hand, to see the country, 
its people, and to acquaint himself with their life. 

President Eisenhower will visit Moscow and 
will also spend some days traveling in the Soviet 
Union. This will provide further opportunity 
for informal talks and exchange of views about 
problems of mutual interest with the Chairman 
of the Council of Ministers of the U.S.S.R. 

On his tour of the Soviet Union, President 
Eisenhower likewise will be able, at first hand, to 
see the country, its people, and to acquaint himself 
with their life. 

Both Governments express the hope that the 
forthcoming visits will help create better under- 
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President Eisenhower and Premier Khrushchev 


standing between the United States and the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics and will promote the 
cause of peace. 


President Schedules Talks 
With European Leaders 


Following is a series of White House announce- 
ments regarding President Eisenhower's forth- 
coming trip to Europe. 


UNITED KINGDOM 


White House press release dated August 7 


The President has accepted the invitation of 
Prime Minister Macmillan to pay an informal 
visit to the United Kingdom for several days 
beginning about August 28. He is looking for- 
ward to the opportun!ty presented by the visit to 
review with the Prime Minister important aspects 
of the current world situation. This will be the 
President’s first trip to the United Kingdom since 
he took office, and he is grateful for the chance 
to renew his associations with many old friends 
in the United Kingdom. 

Further details of his trip will be announced 
as soon as they have been arranged. 


FRANCE 


White House press release dated August 7 

The President has accepted the personal invi- 
tation which was extended to him last May by 
President de Gaulle of France to pay an informal 
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visit to that country. The President will be 
happy to have the occasion to discuss with Presi- 
dent de Gaulle questions of common interest and 
looks forward to renewing his old friendship with 
the President of France. The date of the 
President’s visit has been set for September 2. 


NATO 


White House press release dated August 8 

President Eisenhower plans to meet jointly 
with the President of the North Atlantic Council, 
Joseph M. A. H. Luns, Minister of Foreign Affairs 
of the Netherlands, and Paul-Henri Spaak, Sec- 
retary General of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization, in Paris in early September. 

President Eisenhower is looking forward to this 
opportunity to review with the President of the 
North Atlantic Council and the Secretary General 
of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization impor- 
tant aspects of the current world situation of con- 
cern to NATO. 


ITALY 


White House press release dated August 8 

During his forthcoming visit to Paris, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower will meet with Prime Minister 
Segni of Italy in order to have discussions on 
current world problems which are of mutual 
interest. 

Prime Minister Segni will visit the United 
States officially, commencing September 30, and 
President Eisenhower will of course have occasion 
at that time for further conversations with him. 


FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF GERMANY 


White House (Gettysburg, Pa.) press release dated August 9 
Upon the invitation of Chancellor Konrad 

Adenauer, President Eisenhower will pay an 

informal visit to Germany on August 27. 
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The President is looking forward to the oppor- 
tunity to meet with the Chancellor to discuss 
with him current problems of interest to the 
United States and the Federal Republic. 

President Eisenhower plans to arrive at Bonn 





early in the morning of August 27 and to spend 
the day there before leaving for London to begin 
his visit to the United Kingdom. 


Acting Secretary Dillon Sends 
Best Wishes to African Conference 
Press release 580 dated August 7 


Following is the text of a message to President 
William V. S. Tubman of Liberia from Acting 
Secretary Douglas Dillon, delivered on the eve 
of the Conference of Independent African States, 
which convened at Monrovia, Liberia, on August 


4. 


Aveust 3, 1959 


Dear Mr. Preswent: Please accept my best 
wishes for the success of the Conference of In- 
dependent African States now convening in Mon- 
rovia. Although the representatives of the inde- 
pendent African states are confronted with ex- 
tremely serious and difficult problems, they are 
presented with a unique opportunity for a major 
contribution to the cause of harmony and under- 
standing among nations. 

Permit me to assure you, Mr. President, and 
through you, the representatives of the other in- 
dependent African states, of the sympathetic sup- 
port of the United States for the legitimate as- 
pirations of the peoples of Africa. We offer our 
understanding support in the great task of realiz- 
ing Africa’s potential in a manner which will bene- 
fit all concerned. We seek friendly relations and 
mutual cooperation with the people of Africa. 

Sincerely yours, 


Doveias Ditton 
Acting Secretary of State 
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Following is a statement made by Secretary 
Herter at the closing session of the Meeting of 
Foreign Ministers at Geneva on August 5, to- 
gether with the text of a Four Power communique 
issued at the close of the meeting, a Four Power 
declaration on disarmament released the same day, 
and a statement made by Mr. Herter upon his re- 
turn to Washington on August 6. 


STATEMENT BY SECRETARY HERTER AT 
CLOSING SESSION, AUGUST 5 


Press release 578 dated August 6 


As we come to the end of the second phase of 
the Geneva talks, I think that it will be useful to 
summarize briefly the course of the negotiations 
and the prospects that lie ahead. 

I regret that, despite the hopes held at the start 
of this conference, we have not been able to reach 
an agreement. 

These discussions started in Geneva to consider 
questions relating to Germany, including a peace 
treaty with Germany and the question of Berlin.’ 

They took place because the Soviet Union last 
year suddenly announced that, unless the Western 
allies accepted its proposal for a change in the 
status of Berlin, it intended to change the situa- 
tion in Berlin unilaterally after May 27. The 
three Western Powers rejected this proposal and 
stated that no useful discussions could take place 
against the background of a Soviet strategy of 
duress. 

After the Soviet Union removed the threat by 
indicating that the date of May 27 was not signifi- 
cant, the Four Powers agreed to meet in Geneva 
to try to deal with these problems through nego- 
tiation. This is what I call a strategy of consent. 

The Western Powers approached this task in 
good faith. They genuinely sought to find an 
agreed solution to the problem which the Soviets 





*For background, see BULLETIN of Aug. 10, 1959, p. 191. 
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had raised. They continued this effort, earnestly 
and vigorously, for the better part of the last 3 
months. 


Western Plan for German Reunification 


The conference agenda gave first place to the 
question of Germany. The Western Powers 
agreed that this question was of overriding im- 
portance. At the start of the meeting they pro- 
posed a Western peace plan * to achieve German 
reunification through the free choice of the Ger- 
man people. This Western peace plan was ac- 
claimed throughout the world as a constructive 
offer. 

The Soviet Union never gave this plan a mo- 
ment’s serious consideration. 

The reason was clear: The Soviet Union knew 
that German reunification in freedom would end 
Communist rule in East Germany. 

Instead, the Soviet Union proposed, in effect, 
that the Four Powers formalize the division of 
Germany by signing separate peace treaties with 
the two parts of Germany. This the Western 
Powers refused to do. 


Efforts for Interim Arrangement for Berlin 

The Foreign Ministers then turned to the ques- 
tion of Berlin to see if they could agree on an 
interim Berlin arrangement. 

A good deal of the time in those negotiations 
was spent in an effort to find out what Mr. 
Gromyko’s position was on certain points. On 
the central problem of “rights” we never did suc- 
ceed in finding out. This made our talks more 
like a research expedition than that free inter- 
change of views which is necessary to fruitful 
results. 

This Soviet manner of negotiation may have 


? For text, see ibid., June 1, 1959, p. 779. 
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resulted from the contradiction between the Soviet 
Union’s ostensible and actual purposes in this 
conference. 

The Soviet Union is, as far as I can determine, 
not really interested in “improving” the situation 
in Berlin. It is interested in getting the Western 
Powers out of Berlin. Apparently continued 
competitive coexistence of freedom and commu- 
nism in Berlin is unrewarding to the Soviet 
Union. 

The key to our differences about Berlin is thus 
not so much in the specific issues we have discussed 
as in the basic question of whether or not the 
West Berliners are to remain free. 

The Soviet proposals to date have seemed to us 
to be designed gradually to annex these people 
to the Communist system against their will. This 
cannot be permitted. 

We are willing to enter into an interim arrange- 
ment with the Soviet Union which will assure a 
continued prospect of freedom for Berlin. Such 
an interim arrangement might include five ele- 
ments, which I shall discuss in turn. 


Question of Force Levels 

First, force levels in Berlin. 

We proposed statements noting the decision 
of the Soviet Government no longer to main- 
tain forces in Berlin and making known the 
intention of the Western Governments to limit 
their forces in West Berlin to their present level 
and to consider from time to time the possibility 
of reducing such forces if developments permit. 

The Soviet Union refuses to accept any refer- 
ence to its projected withdrawal of forces from 
Berlin—another indication of its consistent posi- 
tion of nonreciprocity—and proposes to drasti- 
cally reduce our forces in West Berlin below the 
approximately 11,000 men now stationed there. 

Why is the Soviet Government so anxious to 
reduce these forces drastically ? 

The Soviet Foreign Minister says that Western 
The total Com- 
munist forces in East Germany are of the order 
of 500,000 men, not counting another 350,000 so- 
called workers’ militia. In other words, Western 
forces in Berlin are less than 2 percent of the 
forces that surround them. 

Clearly, the Soviet Union is proposing a drastic 
reduction of Western forces not for the reason 
given but as the first step toward total withdrawal 


forces should be only symbolic. 
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of Western forces. When the period specified in 
an interim agreement had expired, it would then 
call for still another reduction. And so on, until 
we no longer had any forces in Berlin. 

This situation would not be substantially altered 
by a withdrawal of Soviet forces from Berlin, 
These forces would merely be stationed a few 
miles outside the city limits. To withdraw West- 
ern forces from Berlin would be an entirely 
different matter. 


The real difference between the Soviet Union | 


and the Western allies is thus not as to the level 
of Western forces in Berlin. It is whether West- 
ern forces should stay in Berlin or eventually be 
withdrawn. 

We are determined that adequate Western forces 
will stay in Berlin as long as they are wanted by 
the peoples of West Berlin and are essential to 
their protection. 


Arms for Berlin Forces 


The second element of a possible interim Berlin 
arrangement involves the arms for the forces in 
Berlin. 

The Four Powers are agreed in principle that 
nuclear weapons and missile installations shall 
not be located in West Berlin. Some differences 
over phraseology still exist but should not prove 
impossible to resolve. The Western Powers have 
never had the slightest interest in or intent to 
deploy such weapons in West Berlin. This pro- 
vision was added to the Western proposal for an 
interim Berlin arrangement specifically to meet 
asserted Soviet concerns. 


Restraints on Unfriendly Activities 

The third element of an interim arrangement 
involves restraints on certain unfriendly activities 
in Berlin. 

The Western proposal is that measures should 
be taken, consistent with fundamental rights and 
liberties, to avoid activities in or with respect to 

serlin which might either disturb public order 
or seriously affect the rights and interests, or 
amount to interference in the internal affairs, of 
others. 

The Secretary-General of the United Nations 
would be requested to provide a representative, 
supported by adequate staff, to be established in 

serlin, with free access to all parts of the city 
for the purpose of reporting to the Secretary- 
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General any propaganda activities which appear 
to be in conflict with the foregoing principles. 
And the four governments would consult with the 
Secretary-General in order to determine the ap- 
propriate action to be taken in respect to any such 
report. 

The Soviet Union’s position on such activities 
differs from this Western proposal in two major 
respects : 

First, the Soviet Union suggests much more 
extensive restraints on activities in West Berlin 
than in East Berlin. We insist that both parts 
of the city be treated evenhandedly. 

Second, the Soviet Union proposes that a Four 
Power commission have the right to “supervise” 
and “assure the implementation” of restraints on 
West Berlin without any corresponding inspection 
of East Berlin. This proposal is obviously un- 
acceptable because of its discriminatory nature. 

We recognized, however, the desirability of 
some inspection machinery. To meet this need 
and thus narrow the difference between the Soviet 
Union and ourselves on this point, we added to 
our proposal the suggestion for a U.N. presence 
in Berlin which I have described. 

Foreign Minister Gromyko’s rejection of this 
proposal and his labeling it as “artificial” in our 
private sessions has been, to my mind, one of the 
more regrettable results of this conference. If 
there is ever to be real progress toward peace 
based on justice, there must surely be a strength- 
ening of the main instrument that is available to 
us for international cooperation—the United Na- 
tions. In walking away from any possibility of 
a U.N. role under an interim Berlin arrangement, 
the Soviet Union has evidenced an attitude toward 
the United Nations which cannot help but make 
the search for peace more difficult. 


Question of Duration of Interim Agreement 


The fourth element involved the question of 
the duration of any interim agreement on Berlin 
and the position at the end of that agreement. 

The Soviet Union’s presently avowed aim is to 
“change” existing Berlin rights and responsibili- 
ties. Since we are determined that this aim shall 
not be achieved without our consent, it was im- 
portant that the Western Powers have some as- 
surance that any arrangements here agreed upon 
did not have that automatic effect. 

It will be recalled that the interim agreement 
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offered to the Soviet Union on June 16° was to 
last until the reunification of Germany. And in 
the preamble to that agreement it was recognized 
that: 

... pending reunification, the existing situation and 
the Agreements at present in force can be modified in 
certain respects. ... 

Mr. Gromyko objected to any agreement lasting 
ur til the reunification of Germany, and the West- 
err ‘oreign Ministers then changed their offer to 
provide that: 

The arrangements ...can in the absence of reuni- 
fication be reviewed at any time after five years by the 
Foreign Ministers Conference as now constituted, if such 
review is requested by any of the four governments. 

Mr. Gromyko again objected, stating that under 
this formulation the arrangements here agreed to 
would continue if, after such a review, the Foreign 
Ministers Conference was unable to reach agree- 
ment uponchanges. He insisted that any arrange- 
ments agreed here expire by their terms after a 
specified period. 

This Soviet position had to be examined in the 
light of Mr. Gromyko’s categorical refusal to 
answer the question frequently put to him, both in 
plenary and in private sessions, as to the status 
of the rights and responsibilities of the Four 
Powers with respect to Berlin in the event that 
the Foreign Ministers were unable to reach agree- 
ment in any subsequent negotiations. 

It was necessary also to review that proposal 
in the light of repeated statements by Mr. Khru- 
shchev, as well as by Mr. Gromyko, that the Soviet 
Union was somehow entitled unilaterally to void 
the rights of the Western Powers with respect 
to Berlin by signing a separate peace treaty with 
the so-called German Democratic Republic. On 
June 10, for example, Mr. Gromyko said that the 
U.S.S.R. was not prepared to insist on “immedi- 
ate and complete abolition” of the occupation 
regime in West Berlin but would agree to the 
provisional maintenance of certain of these rights 
on condition that “such a situation would exist 
only for a strictly limited period, namely one 
year.” While he has since failed to repeat this 
frank avowal of purpose, he has equally refused to 
renounce or deny it. 

In the most recent discussions with Mr. Gro- 
myko, the Western Foreign Ministers indicated 


* For text, see ibid., Aug. 3, 1959, p. 153. 
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that they were prepared to consider interim ar- 
rangements relating to Berlin under an agreement 
which would expire after a specified period. At 
the same time they made it unmistakably clear 
that neither the agreement nor its expiration 
would be in derogation of the now existing rights 
and responsibilities of the Western Powers with 
respect to Berlin. They insisted that an appro- 
priate statement to that effect be included in any 
agreed arrangement which would expire after a 
specified period. There are several ways in which 
this assurance could be expressed. The Soviet 
Union should be willing to agree to one of those 
ways if, as Mr. Khrushchev said in his speech of 
July 28, the Soviet Union is seeking agreements 
which do not do any “moral or material damage 
to either side.” 

At no time—and I wish to emphasize this 
point—at no time did we ask the Soviet Union to 
perpetuate or reaffirm our rights. There was no 
need for us to do so. These rights, which on a 
number of occasions have been recognized by the 
Soviet Union as /egitimate in origin and contin- 
uing in fact, derive from our victory in the war. 
The manner in which they would be exercised was 
specified in solemn postwar agreements entered 
into by the Soviet Union. Nothing that the So- 
viet Union was asked to state or to do at Genevs 
would add to or detract from those rights or from 
Soviet responsibilities. The only thing that was 
contemplated here was a modification of the agree- 
ments spelling out how those rights are to be 
exercised. 

In view of our heavy responsibilities for the 
more than 2 million inhabitants of West Berlin, 
which I have recently reaffirmed on behalf of my 
Government,‘ we feel that we are entitled to a 
plain answer to the question: 

“At the end of the period specified in any 
interim agreement with respect to Berlin, will the 
Soviet Union maintain that this agreement has 
weakened our rights or not ?” 

Mr. Gromyko’s only reply has been, “Let us not 
answer that question.” He seems to be saying, 
“Let us wait and see.” 

Any such answer is totally unacceptable to my 
Government, which on repeated occasions has 
made it plain that it does not intend to enter into 
any agreement which could be interpreted as an 
express or implied weakening of those rights. 


* Ibid., Aug. 10, 1959, p. 198. 
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Access to and From West Berlin 


The fifth element involves civilian and military 
access to and from West Berlin. 

The three Western Powers propose that free 
and unrestricted access to West Berlin by land, 
by water, and by air for all persons, goods, and 
communications, including those of the forces of 
the Western Powers stationed in Berlin, be main- 
tained in accordance with the procedures in effect 
in April 1959. Freedom of movement would con- 
tinue to be maintained between East and West 
Berlin. All disputes which might arise with re- 
spect to access would be raised and settled between 
the fourG vrnments. The latter would establish 
a quadripartite commission which would meet in 
Berlin to examine in the first instance any diffi- 
culties arising in connection with access and would 
seek to settle such difficulties. The commission 
might make arrangements, if necessary, to consult 
German experts. 

The language of the Soviet proposal on this 
point is much briefer than that of the Western 
Powers. Its formulation has some elements which 
are unacceptable to us. But, as I understand it 
from our discussions and leaving the issue of the 
quadripartite commission aside, the substance of 
the Western position on civilian and military ac- 
cess to and from and within Berlin during an 
interim arrangement for Berlin is not unaccept- 
able to the Soviets. I trust that my understand- 
ing is correct. 


Continuing Discussions on All-German Problem 

A final question involves the arrangements to 
get on with discussions concerning the all- 
German problem, including the association of 
both parts of Germany in those discussions. 

We believe that the German question is im- 
portant and pressing. We propose that it be the 
subject of continuing discussion by this Foreign 
Ministers Conference, as presently constituted, 
though perhaps at a different level and place. 

This procedure would enable the Four Powers 
to discharge responsibilities in regard to this 
question which they have repeatedly acknowl- 
edged. 

It would enable German advisers to play a role 
which has been devised and tested in the present 
discussions. 

It would permit us to proceed flexibly with, as 
Mr. Lloyd said on July 23, “any combination or 
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permutation of delegations here in this room,” 


agreeing from time to time on the specific pro- 
cedures to be adopted in the light of our develop- 
ing work. 

The Soviets, by contrast, originally insisted on 
linking an interim arrangement for Berlin to the 
establishment of a mixed committee of free and 
Communist Germans which would negotiate 
about the all-German question, including the mat- 
ter of a peace treaty. 

This was an unrealistic proposal, and I hope 
that the Soviets have come to recognize it as such. 

Not only is there no logical tie between the work 
of such a committee and an interim Berlin ar- 
rangement, but the basic idea of having a mixed 
committee of free and Communist Germans is 
only valid if it is part of a phased process 
which will lead to German unification whether 
or not that committee reaches agreement. The 
reason for this is simply that, unless it is part of 
such a larger process, the committee is certain not 
to reach agreement. The Communist members of 
the committee will reject unification in freedom, 
and the representatives of the Federal Republic 
could not accept unification on any other basis. 

For these reasons, the Western proposal seems 
a more promising approach to this question. 


Hope for Resumption of Negotiations 


These then are the differences and the areas of 
agreement that have been defined in the past few 
weeks. I believe that the work of the conference 
has been useful in isolating these points, which 
could lead to a Berlin settlement. 

I would hope, therefore, that we will resume 
our negotiations, at a date to be determined by 
our Governments, in order to address these differ- 
ences, one by one. If we can reconcile these differ- 
ences, this should lead to an agreement which 
will give real hope for a secure position for the 
free people of West Berlin. This should also 
permit a start to be made on overcoming the con- 
tinued division of Germany. 


FOUR POWER COMMUNIQUE, AUGUST 5 


Press release 572 dated August 6 

The Conference of Foreign Ministers met in 
Geneva from May 11 to June 20 and from July 
13 to August 5, 1959. 

The Conference considered questions relating to 
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Germany, including a peace treaty with Germany 
and the question of Berlin. 

The positions of the participants in the Con- 
ference were set out on these questions. 

A frank and comprehensive discussion took 
place on the Berlin question. 

The positions of both sides on certain points 
became closer. 

The discussions which have taken place will 
be useful for the further negotiations which are 
necessary in order to reach an agreement. 

Furthermore the Conference provided the op- 
portunity for useful exchanges of views on other 
questions of mutual interest. 

The Foreign Ministers have agreed to report 
the results of the Conference to their respective 
governments. 

The date and place for the resumption of the 
work of the Conference will be settled through 
diplomatic channels. 


DECLARATION ON DISARMAMENT, AUGUST 5 


The Foreign Ministers of France, the United 
Kingdom, the Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics, and the United States have had a useful ex- 
change of views with regard to the method by 
which further negotiations on the question of dis- 
armament could be most effectively advanced. As 
soon as appropriate consultations are completed, 
the results will be announced. 


MR. HERTER’S ARRIVAL STATEMENT, WASH- 
INGTON, AUGUST 6 


Press release 579 dated August 6 

Nine weeks of negotiation at the Foreign Min- 
isters Conference in Geneva have ended in a recess. 

It is with deep regret that I must report the 
lack of agreement on the basic issues we discussed 
relating to the problem of a divided Germany and 
of Berlin. 

The Western Powers sought particularly to ob- 
tain an agreement that would safeguard the free- 
dom of the more than 2 million people of West 
Berlin. We negotiated earnestly in good faith. 
We were willing to offer concessions in return for 
equivalent counterconcessions. 

The Soviet Union, however, pursued an objec- 
tive that made successful negotiation impossible. 
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This was to ease the Western Powers out of West 
Berlin as quickly as possible. 

The Soviet Foreign Minister used two means 
to do so. One was to undermine the rights of 
the Western Powers in Berlin. Those rights pro- 
tect the freedom of the West Berliners, 

The other was to bring about so drastic a re- 
duction of the Western protective troops in West 
Berlin that the morale of the people there would 
fall and the whole situation there deteriorate. 

My brief visit to Berlin during the course of 
the conference convinced me even more than be- 
fore that we must stand firmly by our obliga- 
tions. I am sure the American people believe 
this too. 

Although we reached no agreement on the ma- 
jor issues before us, our conference served to 
lessen the sharpness of the crisis over Berlin pro- 
voked by the Soviet Union. It also brought about 
a narrowing of differences on some points. It 
thus moved us in the direction of the agreement 
the Western Powers will continue to seek when 
the conference meets again. 

I am encouraged by the fine spirit of unity 
among the Western Powers daily demonstrated 
at Geneva. This is a hopeful augury for contin- 
uing constructive relationships among us. 

After reporting to the President on the Geneva 
conference I shall begin preparing for the Con- 
ference of the Foreign Ministers of the American 
Republics in Santiago, Chile, for which I shall 
leave Washington next Monday [August 10]. In 
our preoccupation with the major problems that 
face us in other parts of the world we do not 
forget that we have both many friends and many 
problems in the Western Hemisphere. We shall 
work hard to strengthen these friendships and 
contribute to a solution of these problems. 


United States Opens Embassy 
at Katmandu, Nepal 


The Department of State announced on August 
5 (press release 567 dated August 4) the opening 
that day of its Embassy at Katmandu, capital 
of the Kingdom of Nepal. Heretofore the 
American Embassy at New Delhi, India, has been 





*For an announcement of the decision to open a resi- 
dent Embassy at Katmandu, see BULLETIN of July 20, 
1959, p. 82. 
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responsible for the conduct of American diplo- 
matic relations with Nepal. Until January 1959, 
when Nepal established a resident Embassy at 
Washington, the Nepalese Embassy at London 


was in charge of Nepalese relations with the 


United States. 
The United States has had an economic assist- 
ance program in Nepal since 1951. 


to provide technical and special assistance to the 


Nepalese. There is also a United States Informa- | 


tion Service Library at Katmandu. 

L. Douglas Heck will serve as Chargé d’A ffaires 
ad interim until the appointment of a resident 
ambassador. 


Vice President Nixon Visits Warsaw 


Vice President Nixon visited Warsaw, Poland, 
August 2-5. Following are statements made by 
Mr. Nixon at Babice Airport at Warsaw on his 
arrival and departure, together with an exchange 
of remarks between the Vice President and Act- 
ing Secretary of State Dillon upon his return to 
Washington on August 5. 


ARRIVAL STATEMENT, WARSAW, AUGUST 2 


It is a great pleasure for me to visit Poland, and 
I am grateful for President Zawadzki’s invitation. 
This is my first visit to your great country, and I 
welcome the opportunity this affords us to become 
better acquainted. I regret that I can remain 
only a few days but hope I will be able to talk 
personally with many of you, and I look forward 
to seeing the great job of reconstruction of your 
nation’s capital, of which I have heard so much. 

The people of Poland have occupied a special 
place in the hearts of all Americans ever since 
the first Polish glassblowers arrived at the James- 
town colony in 1608. Polish names, such as Kos- 
ciusko and Pulaski, have been familiar to all 
school children in the United States from the time 
of our Revolutionary War. Several of our major 
cities contain large proportions of Americans of 
Polish descent, who play a prominent role in all 
facets of American business, cultural, and political 
life. I am happy that in recent years develop- 
ments have permitted increased exchanges between 
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program the International Cooperation Adminis- | 
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our two countries. It is our hope that in the 
years to come such contacts will continue to in- 
crease—that many Americans will continue to be 
welcomed here and that more of you will be able 
to visit friends and relatives in the United States. 

Yesterday you commemorated the 15th anniver- 
sary of the Warsaw Uprising. We Americans 
have not forgotten this heroic struggle, which 
once again demonstrated the unconquerable spirit 
and courage of the Polish people. 

The death and destruction in the last war should 
have convinced all men that every effort should 
be made to secure a just and stable peace. I as- 
sure you that the American Government and peo- 
ple are united in their desire for peace and that 
we will continue to dedicate ourselves to this ob- 
jective. Despite some differences in the policies 
of our two Governments, we have in recent years 
been able to achieve the better understanding so 
necessary if conflicts are to be avoided. I hope 
that through my discussions here I will make some 
contribution to this end. 

It gives me particular pleasure to tell you that 
President Eisenhower charged me with express- 
ing his own special greetings and best wishes and 
those of the American people to the people of 
Poland. 


DEPARTURE STATEMENT, WARSAW, AUGUST 5 


Our visit to Poland has been a moving experi- 
ence for Mrs. Nixon, myself, and my entire party. 
We have always heard a great deal about Polish 
hospitality, and the warmth of your greeting has 
been an experience we will not soon forget. We 
will carry back some very vivid impressions of 
Warsaw, impressions of the massive job of build- 
ing which you are undertaking here, of the intel- 
ligent interest which I found in Polish academic 
circles in developments in the United States, and 
of the memorials which we have seen to Poland’s 
great past. 

More important, in becoming acquainted with 
the Polish national character I have personally 
confirmed the reputation which you have in our 
country, namely that you are industrious, cou- 
rageous, and self-reliant. These are qualities 
which the people of my country admire and are 
a firm basis for the friendship which has always 
existed between us. 

I am happy that members of our delegation 
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have had an opportunity to see and discuss many 
aspects of Polish life. Dr. Eisenhower has had 
interesting and instructive conversations with 
leading figures in Polish education and agricul- 
ture, and Admiral Rickover has talked with 
mathematicians, physicists, and educators. Dr. 
Elliott and Mr. Allen have also told me of the 
gracious manner in which they were received by 
leading personalities in their respective fields of 
interest. All of these conversations have pro- 
moted the better understanding we all seek. 

I have had long conversations with Mr. 
Gomulka, Mr. Cyrankiewicz, and Mr. Rapacki, 
as well as the opportunity to talk to many others. 
These conversations have been interesting and 
profitable, and, although there are differences be- 
tween us, I believe that each side now has a better 
understanding of the other’s point of view. Meet- 
ings such as these, which provide opportunity for 
frank and constructive discussion of major inter- 
national issues, contribute to the cause of closer 
relations and friendship between nations. The 
exchange of visits and the increased contacts of 
all types which are now possible permit us to 
know each other better. I am confident that 
present trends will continue. I believe the visit 
we have just made has contributed to this process. 
Both of our societies are dynamic and subject to 
growth and change. All nations have much to 
learn from each other in peaceful cooperation. 

The American people and Government are dedi- 
cated to the cause of world peace. We do not 
want one inch of territory of any other country, 
and we cannot condone aggression by one country 
against another. We want all nations to live in- 
dependently in peace and security under any form 
of government they choose. We wish to devote 
our economic capabilities to peaceful objectives. 
These are basic American policies which have the 
unanimous support of all our people. 

The purpose of our trip was not to negotiate 
settlements of differences but to have face-to-face 
discussions for our mutual benefit. As I have 
mentioned before, the United States prefers not 
to view the world as divided into two opposite 
camps, each struggling and competing for pre- 
dominance. We regard the world as diverse, with 
a wide variety of national traditions, cultures, 
and political and social systems. Without seek- 
ing to change these diverse national characteris- 
tics, we attempt to find areas of cooperation with 
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all countries. We have a strong interest in the 
favorable development of our relations with 
Poland because of our close and longstanding ties 
with the people of this country. I believe that 
the visit of this delegation has demonstrated that 
there are many areas in which cooperation be- 
tween Poland and the United States can be de- 
veloped, with real benefit to both countries. 

I would not want to leave without expressing 
again, on behalf of my wife, myself, and the entire 
delegation, our sincere thanks to the Polish Gov- 
ernment, and to the people of Warsaw generally, 
for the fine opportunity given us in this trip to 
exchange views and for the really heartwarming 
reception which we have all received here. 


EXCHANGE OF GREETINGS, WASHINGTON, AU- 
GUST 5 


Press release 576 dated August 6 
Acting Secretary Dillon 

We are delighted to welcome you and Mrs. 
Nixon back here among us once again. On your 
trips we have been following carefully the tre- 
mendous job you have been doing in showing the 
peoples of the Soviet Union? and Poland how 
much we Americans believe in friendship and 
want to promote better understanding and peace. 
At the same time we have been deeply proud of 
the way in which you have made clear our deep- 
rooted attachments to the principles of liberty, 
personal liberty, and freedom of choice. It is a 
great pleasure to see you back home and to wel- 
come you back to Washington. 


Vice President Nixon 


Secretary Dillon, my colleagues in the Cabinet 
and the Senate and the House, and our friends 
here in the Washington area: 

This indeed is, as you can imagine, for all of us 
who are returning, a very moving experience. We 
have had a rather long journey. Sometimes it 
has been somewhat strenuous. It has never been 
dull. 

But may I say that with regard to that journey, 
of course in view of the fact that we were repre- 


*For texts of statements made by Mr. Nixon during 
his visit to the Soviet Union July 23—Aug. 2, see BULLETIN 
of Aug. 17, 1959, p. 227. 
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senting the President of the United States, I shal] 
report to him in detail with regard to our obser. 
vations. 


There is one impression, however, that I wouldf 


like to share with all of you, because this impres- 
sion really belongs not to us but to the American 
people. It is the fact that wherever we went in 


the Soviet Union, and climaxed by the outpouring | 
of sentiment in Warsaw yesterday and today, we! 


found demonstrations of friendship from the 
people of the U.S.S.R. and from the Polish people 
to the people of the United States of America. 


This, I say, is something that belongs to you be f 


cause when we analyze why this happened we can 
find no other reason than that basically the Rus- 
sian people and the people of Poland are friendly 
to the American people, because we realize that 
we have some very basic differences in our for- 
eign policy insofar as these two countries are con- 
cerned and we realize that there have been some 
very strong criticisms of some of our top officials 
in these countries, including criticisms of myself. 
And so, as far as these demonstrations of friend- 
ship were concerned, they were not to me but to 
the American people. 

There was another reason for them, however, 
that I would like to refer to, and it was this: 
The people of the Soviet Union, and even more the 


people of Poland, who lost one out of four citizens} 


in World War II, have suffered a great deal in 


wartime, and they desperately want peace just} 


as the American people want peace. And their 
expressions of friendship and affection I think 
meant not only that they were friendly to the 
American people, but in this way they were trying 
to demonstrate their desire to find a peaceful solu- 
tion of the differences between our Governments 
and our peoples. 

I could give you so many examples to demon- 
strate this friendship. I recall, for example, 
driving along a mountain road in the Urals and 
Russian school children threw bouquets of flower: 
into our car and they cried out the words “friend- 
ship,” “friendship,” and I learned that “friend- 
ship” is the first word in English that a Russian 
student studying English learns. 

And then, in Sverdlovsk out in the Urals in 
the great industrial complex, I recall one day 
when there were hundreds and hundreds of people 
outside of a factory and in order to speak to them 
I climbed up on the hood of the car and I pulled 
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up beside me my distinguished fellow traveler— 
and I don’t use that term in the usual sense that 
you may hear of it—and when I introduced him 


the expressions of sentiment and the outpouring 


of applause when the name Eisenhower—the 
President’s name—was mentioned as well as the 
name of my distinguished colleague (Dr. Milton 
Eisenhower, the President’s brother, who was 
traveling with Mr. Nixon) would certainly have 
heartened all Americans if you had heard it. 
And then in Poland yesterday and today as we 
drove through the streets people who were poor 
purchasing flowers—bouquets of them by the 
hundreds—and throwing them into our car. 
And so all of these demonstrations of friendship 
we remember. They will stay with us the rest 


It seems to me that there is just one serious note 
that I can interject here with regard to those 
demonstrations of friendship, and it is with re- 
spect to the visit that Mr. Khrushchev will pay to 
the United States at the invitation of President 
Eisenhower.? I realize that a great majority of 
the American people like myself find many issues 


| on which we disagree very strongly with Mr. 


Khrushchev. I realize that there are many 
Americans, notably our Hungarian refugees and 
others, who have very strong reasons to be 
bitterly resentful of some of the policies of that 
Government. But I would suggest and I would 
urge, when he comes to the United States, that, 
in the interests of the peace with justice that we 
all want, the people of our country would show 


to him the same courtesy that the people and the 
leaders of the Soviet Union showed to me. 


I do not say this because I believe that being 
courteous to him is going to convert him from his 
belief in communism or change his strong ad- 
vocacy of his positions on certain foreign policy 
issues on which he disagrees with us. But I do 
say that as the President meets with him and 


* See p. 263. 
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has discussions we at least should provide for 
the President and for him the best possible climate 
for those discussions because they could have a 
great bearing on this great issue of peace in which 
we are interested and all the peoples of the world 
are as well interested. 

Now I have one other point that I would like 
to make just briefly. When I stopped in Iceland 
a few hours ago several of the newsmen were 
asking me as to what my plans were in the im- 
mediate future. And since there is such a large 
audience here—and we are very touched by it—I 
think this would be the appropriate time for me 
to make an announcement as to my future plans. 
I saw my first newspaper in 12 days, and I found 
that the Washington Senators had lost 17 straight 
games since I left Washington. And at the first 
open night I have I’m going out to the ball park 
to see if we can’t change their luck. That’s my 
first plan. 

And then finally on one serious note, if I might. 

As you may have noticed Mr. Khrushchev and 
I had several discussions—sometimes in public, 
others in private—and he reiterated, as he had a 
right to and as I expected him to, his belief that 
our grandchildren in this country would live 
under communism, his belief in the superiority of 
his system over ours, and my answer very briefly 
is this: My answer is that he has a right to his 
views; we and all other people have a right to 
ours, and everybody should have freedom of 
choice. 

And I can only say in respect to our views 
that as we finish this trip we have had an 
interesting and at times a very exciting trip. We 
have been tremendously moved by the welcomes 
that we have received in the countries we have 
visited. 

But as we return we have the same feeling in 
our hearts that we have had upon returning to the 
United States from other trips that we have taken 
abroad. The best part of going away from the 
United States is to come home again. 
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by Allen W. Dulles 
Director of Central Intelligence * 


I appreciate the opportunity to make the con- 
cluding remarks to the National Strategy Semi- 
nar for Reserve Officers. From the reports I have 
had of your meetings—and my intelligence on this 
is good—I realize that you have broadly covered 
the various elements of Soviet strategy and tac- 
tics, the nature of the Communist threat, the rela- 
tive military strength of East and West, and the 
face of war in the nuclear age. 

In dealing with analyses of the Soviet threat 
I find that there is often a tendency to go to ex- 
tremes. There are experts in this field who tend 
to magnify all aspects of Soviet power and be- 
come prophets of gloom. Others tend to discount 
Soviet accomplishments and unduly magnify 
their internal difficulties. This could add up to 
an unhealthy complacency. 

The first class of experts is the larger, though 
recently we have seen the other extreme in some 
magazine articles which have attempted to dis- 
credit, on what appears to me to be the flimsiest 
evidence, recognized Soviet accomplishments, par- 
ticularly in the field of outer space. Certainly it 
is more dangerous to underrate than to overrate, 
though the latter can well be expensive in terms 
of our budget. 


Economic Growth and Military Power 


In these estimates of where we stand in relation 
to the Soviet, one of the crucial areas where some 


*Remarks made before the National Strategy Seminar 
for Reserve Officers at the National War College, Wash- 
ington, D.C., on July 24. For an address made before 
the seminar by J. Graham Parsons, Assistant Secretary 
of State for Far Eastern Affairs, see BULLETIN of Aug. 
10, 1959, p. 201. 
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Some Implications of the Soviet Threat 





tend to underrate the Soviets is in the assessments 
of the relative economic output of the two great 
power blocs. 


True, the gross national product of the United f 


States alone is over twice that of the U.S.S.R. 
If we add to U.S. production that of other coun- 
tries of the free world, while adding to Soviet 
production that of Communist China and the 
Soviet satellites, the ratio is still more favorable 
to us. But, as against this, we must recognize 
that the rate of growth of the Communist bloc is 


substantially greater than that of the free world | 


and will probably remain so for some time. 
Even more important is the extent to which 
Soviet present production and investment are 
keyed directly and indirectly to their military 
power. In fact, Soviet military outlays are now 
about equal to ours in terms of what they would 


cost us. Similarly, their annual investment in in- | 


dustry—vital to military power as well as to eco- 
nomic growth—is now equal to that of the United 
States. To achieve all this from their lower eco- 
nomic base, they have to devote about twice the 
proportion of their gross national product to mili- 
tary purposes that we do. 

Of course, to achieve such goals within their 
much smaller economy, they are forced to curtail 
consumers’ goods. But, by emphasizing guns in- 
stead of butter, they have greatly reduced the 
significance in the terms of the power struggle of 
the still great gap between their overall economic 
strength and ours. 

Naturally Khrushchev would like to have his 
people believe that the U.S.S.R. has already 
achieved a state of military parity, if not superi- 
ority. While it is not the role of intelligence to 
attempt detailed net estimates of our relative 
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military position vis-a-vis the bloc, we have good 
evidence on which to reject any such conclusion. 

Furthermore, the theory that either of the great 
nuclear powers could destroy the other without 
the attacker himself being devastated is not, I 
believe, subscribed to on either side of the Iron 
Curtain. The threat of mutual nuclear destruc- 
tion is a nightmare that cannot be dismissed, but, 
even though international communism expects to 
gain the world, it does not wish to acquire a world 
in ashes. 

From Soviet statements as well as from other 
evidence available to us, it seems clear that the 
U.S.S.R. is placing more and more reliance on 
the development of ballistic missiles as its chief 
instrument of strategic nuclear attack. But the 
Soviets are not immune to the many difficulties 
inherent in developing new and untried hardware 
into reliable weapons systems. 

Meanwhile Khrushchev and his military aides 
have done their best to deprecate the manned 
bomber, both to their own people and abroad. In 
fact he has called them “museum pieces.” This 
may be, in part, to quiet the fears of their people 
and to bolster their assertions of superiority in 
one key military field. 

Last May Khrushchev told a delegation of West 
German Social Democratic editors that, though 
the NATO countries really possessed a large air 
force, it was, he said, technically outdated and it 
could be shot down by ordinary antiaircraft artil- 
lery and even by ordinary fighters. “Why then,” 
said Khrushchev, “do the Western military leaders 
base themselves on bomber aviation and talk a 
lot about it? Because their rocket technology is 
still weak. ... Therefore it appears that talk 
about a large number of bombers is being indulged 
in for purposes of deceit.” 

From Khrushchev’s viewpoint this is undoubt- 


' edly good propaganda if he can make it stick, 


since the U.S.S.R. today is in a position of inferi- 
ority vis-a-vis the United States with regard to 
manned bombers. The tremendous effort which 
we see the Soviets putting into advanced radar, 
ground-to-air missiles, and other defenses against 
aircraft would seem to belie the deprecatory 
statements of Khrushchev about them. 

Obviously both our military defenses and our 
ability to retaliate by missile and aircraft should 
together be kept adequate to meet the threat. Here 
is where the superior industrial capacity of the 
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free world, and of the United States in particular, 
can and must play its role. 

In the past when a technical, scientific, or indus- 
trial problem, such as that we face today in the 
missile field, has been put up to the ingenuity of 
our scientists and production experts, we have 
not long remained in second place. It is certainly 
incumbent upon us to see to it that we do not fail 
in this instance. 


The Danger to the Free World 


If we do keep up our military defenses, the 
most immediate threat to us for the years imme- 
diately ahead is not likely to be physical ‘destruc- 
tion by all-out nuclear war. The danger is 
rather the slow attrition of the power position of 
the free world by a combination of political war- 
fare and economic penetration and subversion. 

Despite occasional missile rattling, as at the 
time of Suez, during the Middle Eastern crisis 
last year, and more recently in talks with Mr. 
[W. Averell] Harriman and others, we do not 
estimate that it is the Kremlin’s present intention 
to advance communism by deliberately provoking 
war. 

We cannot entirely discount the risk, however, 
that the Soviets might miscalculate Western 
strength or the firmness of our intentions and 
adopt positions from which it would be hard for 
them to find an acceptable line of retreat. The 
Soviets have miscalculated before, as in the 1948 
Berlin blockade and in Korea. We can hope that 
Khrushchev, after having castigated Stalin for 
adventurism in the famous speech of February 
1956, will not fall prey to the same temptation 
at Berlin or elsewhere. Aggression by proxy 
against the newly emerging and less developed 
countries may be a tempting but it obviously is a 
dangerous course. 


Communism’s Objectives Unchanged 


The basic strategy of international communism, 
with its primary emphasis on measures short of 
war, has remained remarkably unchanged over 
the years. So too have its objectives. 

These were never more bluntly stated than in 
Khrushchev’s ebullient speeches in Poland these 
last days. Obviously referring to the phrase at- 
tributed to him, “We will bury you,” he explained 
that, when he said that communism would be the 
graveyard of capitalism, he did not mean that 
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Communists would take shovels and start digging. 
“History,” he said, “would take care of capital- 
ists.” They too, he suggested, would become 
museum pieces, and added that, “If there were 
a God and he could act, he would take a good 
broom and sweep you out.” Certainly Khru- 
shchev pictures himself as devoted to the task of 
helping in this burying and sweeping. 

The “we will bury you” theme has been the 
fanatical tenet and credo of communism, sophis- 
ticatedly preached by Lenin, brazenly carried out 
by Stalin, and more subtly practiced by Khru- 
shchev. 

If Soviet policy were restricted to building a 
better Russia for the Russians, we could not object. 
To the Kremlin leaders, however, the U.S.S.R. is 
merely the base from which communism is to be 
expanded to cover the world. 

As we are entering a period of greatly increased 
personal intercourse between the two power blocs, 
with exhibitions, tourism, cultural exchanges, and 
the like, it is important not to lose sight of the 
fundamental nature of this conflict. 

This is too often overlooked by the casual visitor 
to the Soviet Union. To a considerable degree 
the Kremlin’s international objectives are not well 
understood or necessarily shared even by the So- 
viet people themselves with whom our tourists 
and exchange missions come in contact and with 
whom, as individuals, the American people have 
so much in common. 


Free Competition a Mirage 

We should remember that the Soviet Union is a 
dictatorship, run by the high command of the 
Communist Party, that the party itself numbers 
only about 8 million—about 5 percent of the adult 
population of the Soviet Union and only about 
13 percent of the number of actual voters in our 
own last presidential] election. 

Furthermore, these 8 million party members 
have no real freedom even in choosing their local 
party leaders, much less the leaders in the Presidi- 
um. It is these latter who determine the policies 
on which the fate of the Soviet people depends, 
including the policy of the secretly subsidized ex- 
port of communism on a worldwide basis. 

This policy is an insidious interference in the 
internal affairs of free countries. If the Com- 
munist program were advanced in the interna- 
tional field by open and peaceful means as a form 
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of competition between two great conflicting views 
of how society and the lives of people should be 
organized, we could well accept this challenge, 
Let us compete; let the peoples choose and decide 


which system is the better. Khrushchev claims 
he is inviting us to such a competition. 

But this is a mirage. 

Where behind the Iron Curtain have the peoples 
themselves had a free opportunity to choose? 


Certainly not in Czechoslovakia in 1948, or in | 


Hungary in 1956, or in East Germany today. 
And where in the free world would Khrushchev 
give this choice, if our liberties had once been 
taken away. And, if Khrushchev wants an open 
competition, why does he shield the Soviet people 
from a full exchange of ideas, of information, and 
of persons?) Why the almost pathological con- 
cern to hide things from us and from his own 
people also. 

The answer is that communism, despite its 
brazen ideological pronouncements, cannot tolerate 
free competition. Nowhere has a nation fallen 
under Communist domination and then been al- 
lowed to test its choice by resort to free elections. 

Instead, peoples are faced with the fact accompli 
of being taken over before they realize what has 
happened. In Hungary this was helped on in the 
immediate postwar days by what I understand has 
been vividly described to you as the Rakosi “sa- 
lami” technique—biting off, bit by bit, elements 
of freedom until the whole structure was eroded. 

In Czechoslovakia the popular-front technique 
succeeded in putting a minority party into power. 
This illustrates the grave danger of a situation in 
any state where the Communist Party and its 
allies succeed in gaining even a_ substantial 
minority position. Once in power, the voting ends 
and popular say has no peaceful way of recovering 


control. In the case of Czechoslovakia the danger 


point was reached when the Communists gained | 


less than 40 percent of the electorate, with the non- 
Communist parties, as is so often the case, hope- 
lessly divided. 


Today the Communists, with their progress [ 


blocked in Western Europe and to a great extent 
in the Far East, are concentrating a major effort 


in the newly emergent states of Asia and of | 


Africa. Here they exploit political weaknesses 
as well as dynamic nationalism and the surge of 


rising expectations which are not easy to satisfy. | 


Their weapons include economic penetration, 
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the development of hard-core Communist par- 
ties—underground or aboveground—propaganda 
both open and black, and, in the areas around the 
periphery of the Communist bloc itself, they main- 
tain the overhanging threat of their military 
power. 


No Reason for Pessimism 


Yet there is no reason to adopt an attitude of 
pessimism as we face this particular challenge of 
international communism. Weare far better pre- 
pared than is generally believed to deal with the 
Communist political and subversive threat. 

In the last 10 years, after going through far 
too long a period of naive complacency, this coun- 
try has been awakened to the danger. We have 
also learned to understand Communist operating 
techniques. We know about the orders given in 
Moscow to leaders of other Communist parties. 
This is not too difficult. The security of these 
parties as they operate in the free world varies 
from medium to poor. We have ways of covering 
their activities, and we get the basic information 
we need to gage their strength and tactics. Like 
too many of the rest of us, they talk too freely 
for their own good. 

Furthermore, the efficiency of the Communist 
organization in the less developed areas of the 
world is itself not well developed. In the post- 
war days they had in many European countries, 
as in France and Italy, for example, sophisticated 
old-line Communists of the Thorez-Togliatti 
school. Through death and old age this type of 
leadership is wearing out in Europe, and it will 
be a long while, if ever, before such leadership 
could be developed for Asia, Africa, or Latin 
America. 

In area after area Moscow and Peiping, and 
their covert spokesmen in their farflung appara- 
tus, have overreached themselves. Their true 
hand has been shown in Hungary, Tibet, Egypt, 
and in many other countries that could be men- 
tioned. It may be that, in their overeagerness to 
promote a Communist-dominated Iraq, the Com- 
munists have overplayed their hand with the new 
Iraqi leaders and damaged their position in the 
Arab world. 

Here is an interesting sidelight on Tibet. The 
agreement of May 23, 1951, between the Peiping 
government and the local government of Tibet 
provided that the Chinese Communist army units 
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entering Tibet should not “arbitrarily take a 
single needle or thread from the people.” Eight 
years later they took the lives of many Tibetans, 
the liberty of all. 

The Communists are fond of saying that the 
forces of history are on their side. One of the 
great forces at work today is that of nationalism, 
particularly in the newly emerging countries of 
the world. However, not the Communists, with 
their goal of domination, but the West, with its 
ingrained respect for self-determination, is com- 
ing more and more to be recognized as the ally of 
the new Afro-Asian nationalism. As anticolonial 
feeling subsides in the new states it is being re- 
placed by growing realization that Sino-Soviet 
expansionism is a far greater threat to their 
cherished independence. 

Soviet economic aid is beginning to run into 
the same type of problems we face in our own aid 
programs. Also the political petticoats of the 
programs have shown up badly in several in- 
stances, notably in Yugoslavia, where aid was 
promptly terminated and half-built projects left 
to the weather, when Yugoslav policy no longer 
pleased the Soviet. Here, as in certain other in- 
stances, the so-called “aid without strings” has 
been shown up as “strings without aid.” 

It is significant that little or no publicity is 
allowed to reach the Russian people themselves 
about the Kremlin’s loans and aid to foreign 
countries. This leads one to believe that this use 
of their assets would not go down well with people 
who are themselves denied so many of the good 
things of life. 

When things don’t go as the Soviets want, they 
tend to lose their temper in public, as most re- 
cently in the cancellation of Khrushchev’s Scan- 
dinavian trip and in the Chinese Communists’ 
retort to India over Tibet. 


Changing Attitude of Neutral States 


Many of the states in Europe, Asia, Africa, and 
even in parts of this hemisphere, which have 
tended toward neutralism have markedly changed 
in their attitude about communism over the last 
few years. Their former complacent approach to 
the danger is being replaced by a far greater de- 
gree of sophistication. Here some of the initial 
appeal of communism is wearing off. The un- 
initiated are becoming initiated. 

Finally, there are signs of change within the 
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Soviet Union itself which over the years might 
bring about some relaxation of the aggressive, ex- 
pansionist policy of the international Communist 
movement. 

The rigid police state of the days of Stalin has 
been relaxed. Education is being pressed, and, 
while special emphasis is being placed on educa- 
tion in scientific, technical, and engineering fields, 
which would add to their industrial and military 
strength, there is nevertheless a general broaden- 
ing of the educational base in the Soviet Union. 

While the Soviet Government is stil] a closely 
regulated autocracy, it is not today quite as free 
as under Stalin to disregard wholly the desires 
of the people among which the yearning for peace 
is foremost. As long as the Soviet people are 
only permitted to hear, to read, and to learn what 
the Soviet Government dictates, progress will be 
slow. But as long as there is some progress, there 
is hope of gradual evolution. Increasing contact 
between the American and Russian peoples should 
contribute to this end. 

I would not leave the impression, in concluding, 
that this listing of favorable trends should in any 
sense cause us to relax our sense of urgency in 
taking measures to counter Soviet political, eco- 
nomic, and subversive penetration in the free 
world. 

Quite the contrary. The moment a tide shows 
signs of slacking, then is the opportunity to drop 
holding operations and press the advantage. 
Since I appreciate there are many doubting 
Thomases on this score, I can assure you that we 
are better prepared and better coordinated to 
deal with this challenge, and are dealing with it 
more effectively, than many of you realize. 

But too much talking about plans and practices 
would only alert the challenger to our counter- 
measures. Hence silence in face of criticism is 
better than any bragging about past accomplish- 
ment or programs for the future. 

One of the key purposes of this reserve officer 
seminar has been to alert a highly selected group 
to the nature and implications of the challenge 
which we face from international communism. I 
would like to give my fullest endorsement both 
to the objective of the seminar and to the manner 
in which it has been carried out. But the job 
does not end here tonight. Each of you in turn 
can help to give the thinking citizens of your 
communities the benefit of your own impressions. 
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In a free society like ours an informed public 
opinion is indispensable to give the backing to 
those men and to those measures that are needed 
to meet Khrushchev’s challenge to us. 


United States Expresses Concern 
Over Situation in Laos 


Department Statement 
Press release 564 dated August 1 


It is obvious that the former Pathet Lao rebels 
and their north Vietnamese Communist patrons 
wish to deny to the Kingdom of Laos the period 
of tranquillity this small young nation desires. 
Evidently the Communist regimes in China and 
north Viet-Nam do not look with favor on any 
normalization of the situation along their bound- 
aries. Instead they would prefer to keep south- 
2ast Asia in turmoil. 

It is for this reason that, despite commitments 
at Geneva in 1954 and despite their further agree- 
ments with the Royal Lao Government for peace- 
ful integration in 1957, the former Pathet Lao, 
backed by their Communist coconspirators across 
the jungle borders of Laos, have never ceased in- 
triguing and agitating to prevent the consolida- 
tion of a non-Communist neutral Laos. They have 
consistently violated their own engagements 
whereby they obtained generous concessions from 
the Government of a country which desired only 
unity and peace. Now it appears they are again 
resorting to force in an effort to succeed where 
other measures short of the use of force have 
failed. With this new outbreak of fighting it 
may be that the Communist imperialists in the 
Far East are seeking to provoke a serious crisis. 
The United States does not believe that the use of 
force should be rewarded by concessions contrary 
to the will of the Royal Lao Government. 

It would be absurd to maintain that Laos, with 
its sparse and scattered population of about 2 mil- 
lion, is a menace to the 650 million of Red China 
or the 14 million of north Viet-Nam. Each of 
these regimes maintains large modern forces 
which dwarf the 25,000-man army of Laos. It 
would be ludicrous to suppose that the Govern- 
ment of Laos would be guilty of aggression or 
aggressive designs against its neighbors. 

The United States respects the policy of neu- 
trality to which the Royal Lao Government has 
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consistently adhered. The United States also re- 
spects the will of Laos to remain independent and 
to live in peace. It therefore views with concern 
what may be a deliberate effort of insurgent ele- 
ments, apparently backed by Communists from 
outside, to provoke a crisis in Laos, a sovereign 
nation and member of the United Nations. 


U.S. Replies to Philippine 
“Omnibus”’ Claims 


Press release 566 dated August 4 
DEPARTMENT ANNOUNCEMENT 


The United States on August 4 replied to the 
Philippine Government’s “omnibus” claims. The 
reply was contained in a note? handed to Philip- 
pine Ambassador Carlos P. Romulo by the Act- 
ing Secretary of State. The note also replied to 
Philippine claims presented separately regarding 
U.S. coconut-oil and sugar-processing taxes. 

The Acting Secretary presented to Ambassador 
Romulo a check for $23,862,751, representing final 
satisfaction of the Philippine claim arising from 
the revaluation of the dollar in 1934. 

The claims of the Philippine Government to 
which the note replies were submitted to the U.S. 
Government during the period January-April 
1955. Since then they have been the subject of 
the most exhaustive and sympathetic study by the 
agencies concerned, as a result of which the United 
States has informed the Republic of the Philip- 
pines that: 


1. The United States Government will, at the 
next regular session of the Congress and in con- 
nection with the legislative program for fiscal 
year 1961, request appropriate legislation en- 
abling the settlement of the Philippine claim for 
payment of additional war-damage compensation 
in accordance with the Philippine Rehabilitation 
Act of 1946 (Public Law 370, 79th Congress). 
The amount of $73 million, according to the rec- 
ords of the War Damage Commission, reflects the 
statutory maximum of such unpaid private claims 
authorized by the Philippine Rehabilitation Act 
of 1946. 

2. The United States is prepared to discuss in 
detail with the Philippine Government possible 


*Not printed. 
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adjustments of the amount owed by the Philip- 
pines under the Romulo-Snyder Agreement of 
November 6, 1950.? 

3. In view of the fragmentary and general na- 
ture of evidence submitted in support of the Phil- 
ippine claim for reimbursement of expenses 
incurred in connection with the Recovered Per- 
sonnel Division, the United States is willing to 
consider any further evidence in support of the 
claim that the Philippine Government might wish 
to make available. 

4. With respect to the remaining 13 claims for- 
mally presented by the Philippine Economic Mis- 
sion of 1955 and the 2 presented separately 
requesting refunds of the payments of United 
States coconut-oil and sugar-processing taxes, the 
United States considers these claims are invalid. 
The United States Government has examined ex- 
haustively all of the arguments and evidence sub- 
mitted in support of each of these claims. When 
it concluded that it was under no legal obligation, 
the United States Government further considered 
the claims in an effort to determine whether there 
might exist any basis for their approval as a 
matter of equity. The most careful and sympa- 
thetic study led the United States to the conclu- 
sion that none of the rejected claims warranted 
approval on this basis. They have thus been 
finally rejected. 

The United States has noted that most of the 
claims submitted deal with payments to the Phil- 
ippine veterans who served in the United States 
Armed Forces or as guerrillas during World War 
II. From the end of that war through 1958 pay- 
ments to Philippine veterans and dependents as 
well as survivors by the U.S. Veterans Adminis- 
tration totaled about $700 million. These pay- 
ments are continuing. They are made to approxi- 
mately 130,000 individuals in the Philippines each 
month and currently amount to some $60 million 
annually. In addition, payments made by the 
United States for arrears in pay, redemption of 
guerrilla currency, and other matters have to- 
taled approximately $250 million. 


LIST OF OMNIBUS CLAIMS 


1. Import Duties and Other Customs Charges 
2. Claim Under Executive Order No. 22 


* Treaties and Other International Acts Series 2151. 
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3. Deductions From Arrears in Pay of the Equivalent 
of Three Months’ Advance Pay 
4. Payment of Arrears in Pay to Members of the Army 
of the Philippines Who Were Suspended From Duty 
Because of Criminal Charges Preferred Against Them 
. Expenses of the Recovered Personnel Division 
. Deductions for Clothing Issued Upon Return to Mili- 
tary Control 
. Deductions From Arrears in Pay on Account of Guer- 
rilla or Emergency Notes Received During the Japa- 
nese Occupation 
. Arrears in Pay Cancelled by the Adjutant General 
Records Depository After Previous Approval by the 
Recovered Personnel Division 
9. Deductions From Arrears in Pay of Personnel Who 
Failed to Report to Military Control on or Before 
15 August 1945 


mH oN 


oe) 


The Hardest Struggle 


by Henry Cabot Lodge 
US. Representative to the United Nations * 


We are living today in a dangerous world, a 
world of revolutionary changes. I would like to 
talk to you about some of those changes and about 
the challenges which they present to the United 
States. 

There is, first of all, a revolution in science and 
technology which has put into man’s hands a 
magnitude of physical power which was almost 
unthinkable a generation ago. This means great 
military dangers and also great possibilities for 
peaceful progress. 

There is also a revolution in population growth. 
It threatens to overwhelm some of the very coun- 
tries which, at present, lack the resources and 
skills to support large populations. And yet they 
are determined as never before to achieve a better 
life. These conditions cause feelings of misery 
and discontent which the Soviet Union seeks 
every day to exploit for its own ends. 

Then there is the peaceful political revolution 
which has already brought independence to some 
20 countries of Asia, the Middle East, and 
Africa—countries which were once under Western 
colonial rule and which have a population of 
more than 700 million. This revolution is still 
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10. Arrears in Pay Under the Missing Persons Act of 
1942 

11. Currencies Confiscated by Japanese Authorities Dur- 
ing World War II 

12. Unpaid Quarters Allowances 

13. Additional War Damages 

14. Erroneous Deductions of National Service Life In- 
surance Premiums From Arrears in Pay 

15. Dollar Devaluation (gold revaluation claim, 1934) 

16. Adjustment of Accounts Under the Romulo-Snyder 
Loan Agreement 

17. The Case of the Philippine Army Veteran (Service 
Determination and Other Matters) 

18. Request for Refund of Processing Tax on Philippine 
Sugar 

19. Request for Refund of the Three-Cent Processing Tax 
on Coconut Oil 


going on. In the next 18 months four more 
African countries—the Cameroons, Nigeria, So- 
malia, and Togoland—are scheduled to achieve in- 
dependence and to become members of the United 
Nations. 

And finally, in the midst of all these revolu- 
tionary forces, which in many ways are hopeful 
and constructive, we find that “scavenger of revo- 
lutions,” world communism. Since World War 
IT it has marched in the wake of war and engulfed 
all or parts of 13 formerly independent countries 
inhabited by 800 million people. It is still aim- 
ing at world conquest, still armed to the teeth, 
still walling its captive peoples off from the truth 
about the outside world, still doing its best to 
isolate the United States from our friends in every 
part of the world. 


Lessons Learned Under Communist Pressure 


In 14 years under this Communist pressure we 
Americans have learned some valuable lessons. 


* Address made before the Denver Rotary Club at Den- 
ver, Colo., on July 30 (U.S./U.N. press release 3210). 
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The first lesson was that we had to look the hard 
facts in the face—especially the fact of Soviet 
Communist aggressiveness—and to realize that 
our idea of the good society would not automati- 
cally prevail in the world. 

Then we learned to react, both militarily and 
economically. Thus there came the Marshall plan, 
NATO, SEATO, the fight to save south Korea, 
the defense of Formosa, and many other ener- 
getic steps. 

But we also learned that it is not enough simply 
to react against something bad. Nor is it enough 
merely to be physically strong—vita] though that 
is. You have to be for something good, and your 
strength has to be at the service of that good 
cause. 

Over 50 years ago that truth was recognized by 
a senior officer of the British Foreign Office, Eyre 
Crowe, who wrote what is now a classic memoran- 
dum on British foreign policy. He said that 
Britain’s supremacy in naval power was not 
enough to give her security. In fact, he said, 

It would . . . be but natural that the power of a State 
supreme at sea should inspire universal jealousy and 
fear, and be ever exposed to the danger of being over- 
thrown by a general combination of the world. . .. The 
danger can in practice only be averted—on condition that 
the national policy of the insular and naval State is so 
directed as to harmonize with the general desires and 
ideals common to all mankind. 

Those words apply directly to our situation to- 
day. Many of the peoples on the sidelines of the 
cold war, in Asia, Africa, and the Middle East, 
do not by any means take it for granted that the 
Western style of freedom is better than com- 
munism. They don’t care much what we say 
against communism, but they care a great deal 
what we do for the national independence and the 
better material life which they desire. It is vitally 
important for our own national safety that our 
policies should harmonize with those desires and 


ideals. 


U.N. Multination Programs 

In responding to those desires our govern- 
mental policies are constantly evolving. In our 
foreign economic programs, especially, the newly 
developing countries are getting more and more 
attention. 

Part of our effort in this field is carried out 
through the multination programs of the United 
Nations—especially United Nations technical as- 
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sistance. This program has a total annual budget, 
from all countries, of about $30 million in con- 
tributions. In addition countries benefiting from 
the program add another $70 million for local 
costs. This U.N. program has played an essential 
part in wiping out malaria in most of Burma, 
starting poultry farming in Cambodia, teaching 
modern fishing techniques in India, starting the 
manufacture of leather in Indonesia, and many 
hundreds of practical projects of that kind. 

Obviously these projects are in harmony with 
our United States objectives, and we are fully pro- 
tected against any projects which are not. 
Furthermore, working through the U.N. on pro- 
grams of this kind has definite advantages over 
our own bilateral program. 

In the first place we put up only about 40 per- 
cent of the aid money contributed. The rest comes 
from other U.N. member states. 

In the second place the U.N. recruits experts 
from 65 countries—not just the United States. 
This is very important. It is hard enough for 
our Government to hire a poultry expert, for 
instance, who is technically qualified and willing 
to serve abroad. To get an American who not 
only fills those requirements but also is tactful and 
able to make himself trusted and understood in a 
strange language and in a strange environment 
is often impossible. Many of the difficulties con- 
nected with our so-called “foreign aid” programs 
stem from this fact. 

Another reason why it is not to our advantage 
to concentrate our financial support entirely upon 
American experts is that the United Nations can 
often hire experts who are well qualified and who 
are willing to live in the native village on half 
of what it costs us to get an equally well quali- 
fied expert—if indeed we can find one at all who 
is willing to leave our wonderful country for a 
hard life abroad. In this way too we get much 
more for our money. 

In the fourth place these U.N. programs are 
proof against the suspicion, which communism is 
always trying to arouse, that the United States 
may have hidden motives for helping other coun- 
tries. Thus, by channeling aid through the 
United Nations, we get credit for generosity and 
altruism. Yet our vital interests are completely 
protected. 

For all these reasons U.N. technical assistance 
makes sense. The same is true of the World 
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Bank, which loans investment capital, and the 
new U.N. Special Fund, which, under the able 
direction of Paul Hoffman, is just beginning to 
make economic surveys and set up technical train- 
ing centers in the newly developing countries. 
The time will surely come when such multination 
economic programs will play a much bigger part 
in United States foreign economic aid policy than 
they do today. I say this for the very simple 
reason that the multilateral way avoids many of 
the troubles of the bilateral way and yet pro- 
motes what is essentially the same objective. 


Free World’s Advantage Over Communism 

All these programs are part of our great striv- 
ing to make the policies of the United States har- 
monize with “the desires and ideals common to 
all mankind.” In that striving we have one big 
advantage over communism. 

The purposes of world conquest and class war- 
fare which the Communists proclaim are so ma- 
lignantly irrational that Moscow and Peking must 
go to infinite pains to camouflage them with trick 
phrases about “peaceful coexistence.” And still 
the camouflage keeps slipping off, as in Korea, 
Hungary, Tibet, and the Middle East. 

The free nations, by contrast, have no such need 
to dissemble. Whatever our imperfections, we 
have a heritage of universal values. For Amer- 
icans it is in the Declaration of Independence, 
which says that all men are created equal. Lin- 
coln expressed it when he said: “As I would not 
be a slave, so I would not be a master.” It is in 
the religious heritage which we share with many 
nations—in the Old Testament injunction to “do 
justly, and to love mercy, and to walk humbly 
with thy God”; and in the Christian command- 
ment, “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” 

Therefore, when nations strive for freedom and 
independence, we can respond honestly because we 
want them to be free and independent—and world 
communism, despite its fine phrases, does not. 

Yet even this is not enough. The free world 
is not sufficiently dynamic. It does not struggle 
with every ounce of its energy to live up to the 
heritage of freedom. Even among the countries 
which are not sealed off by the Iron Curtain, it 
sometimes seems as if communism were working 
harder to destroy freedom than free men are to 
uphold it. 


For example: 
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In Peking there is a foreign-language pub- 
lishing house which has published approximately 
10 million copies of 600 different books in 13 
foreign languages, all to propagate communism 
among the reading public in free countries of 
Asia. 

In Latin America the Communist bloc is in- 
creasingly active. It has set up 64 so-called “cul- 
tural centers” in 7 countries; it is distributing 
pro-Communist books in 13 countries through 154 
different publishing houses and bookstores; and 
it has increased its propaganda broadcasts to 
Latin America to an alltime high of 104 hours 
a week. 

Every year world communism stages dozens of 
major international events under the sponsorship 
of front groups with fine-sounding names like 
“World Peace Council” and “International Union 
of Students.” Right now a so-called World Youth 
Festival is going on in Vienna, with thousands of 
young people assembled from all over the world 
under the motto “Peace and Friendship.” What 
a motto for the apostles of cold war and class 


hatred ! 


Those are a few minor samples of the huge or- 
ganized effort which is put forth every day in 
the cause of world communism. 


American Powerhouse of Talent 
Meanwhile there exists among private Ameri- 
can citizens a vast powerhouse of talent which is 
beyond the reach of government and which is only 
partly effective. The cause of freedom needs it. 
If that powerhouse were really put to work, 
here are a few of the things that might be done: 


Every American schoolchild of better than 
average ability might learn at least one foreign 
language thoroughly. 

A few thousand of the million or more students 
eraduated every year from our colleges might 
learn to speak such languages as Arabic, Hindi, 
Urdu, and Swahili—languages which are wide- 
spread in Africa and Asia but which are almost 
unknown in the United States. 

Able students preparing for the professions— 
medicine, engineering, agriculture, teaching, and 
so on—might organize themselves into a nation- 
wide foreign service reserve, preparing to spend 
perhaps 5 years of their careers working in the 
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hospitals, industries, and universities of foreign 
countries. 

The educational communities of the United 
States, which teach tens of thousands of foreign 
students every year, might make systematic efforts 
to see that those students really get to know the 
United States, that when they go home they find 
work worthy of their abilities, and that they do 
not lose touch with their American friends. 

Voluntary organizations of America, like the 
Rotary Clubs, which are to such a great extent 
the lifeblood of our country, might redouble their 
efforts in such fields as sending good books abroad, 
extending hospitality to foreign visitors, found- 
ing scholarships for foreign students and for 
American students abroad. 

Every American who travels abroad might con- 
sider himself a representative of his country, try 
to learn the local language, and conduct himself 
with the courtesy and respect for strange ways 
without which it is impossible to make friends. 

Somebody might even publish a catalog of the 
really effective people-to-people work already be- 
ing carried on by American citizens in many dif- 
ferent fields—a book which would be a bestseller 
and which would answer the question so many 
able Americans are beginning to ask: “How can 
I help?” 


Remember that the force which is working to 
destroy us can command its citizens. It does not 
have to plead. In the Soviet Union there are 8 
million men and women who are members of the 
Communist Party. They are the nation’s leaders, 
people who are committed, who are thoroughly 
organized, and who work and study day and night 
for the worldwide triumph of Communist 
tyranny. 

I wonder whether the 8 million most influential 
and hardest working Americans would be willing 
to organize as efficiently and work as hard for 
the triumph of freedom and decency and for the 
proposition that all men are created equal. 

Our biggest struggle is not with communism but 
with ourselves. In one way or another we who 
are free must discipline ourselves to greater ef- 
forts. 

A good ideal like freedom, sitting passively in a 
fortress, will certainly be defeated by a bad idea 
which is on the march. But if bad and good com- 
mand equal devotion, equal daring, intelligence, 
energy, and endurance, then certainly the com- 
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munity of free nations will continue to flourish 
and grow long after communism has passed from 
the face of the earth. 


Owners of Property in Yugoslavia 
Urged To Register 


Press release 574 dated August 6 

The Yugoslav law of December 26, 1958, pro- 
vided for the nationalization of urban dwellings, 
business premises, and undeveloped building lots. 
A decree of the Federal Executive Council, Janu- 
ary 4, 1959, imposed upon owners of record the 
obligation of submitting reports or “registering” 
their property in connection with the law relat- 
ing to nationalization. Such registration is to be 
made with the officer in charge of financial affairs 
of the commune (opstina) in which the property 
is located. 

The nationalization law of December 26, 1958, 
provides penal provisions (up to 1 year in jail) 
for failure on the part of individual owners to 
register property and fines (up to 1 million 
dinars) against corporate entities for the same 
offense. 

The Department of State has been informed 
by the Yugoslav authorities that by reason of 
misunderstandings that have arisen in regard to 
dates of registration and the penalties to be im- 
posed, particularly as these relate to foreign 
owners, it is desired to clarify the provisions of 
the law and subsequent decree. 

The Yugoslav authorities have undertaken to 
assure the U.S. Government that 


1. The penal provision of the law will not be 
applied to foreign owners unless it is shown that 
failure to register involved fraud (i.e., a conscious 
effort to conceal ownership of the property con- 
cerned) ; 

2. Registration of property by foreign owners 
will be permitted without a specific deadline date. 


In these circumstances the Department of State 
urges that American owners of property affected 
undertake to register their property, if they have 
not already done so, without delay. Although 
no deadline date is established beyond which regis- 
tration will not be accepted, it is noted that the 
nationalization program is expected to be ac- 
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complished within 1 year, or by December 26, 
1959. Late registration should be accompanied 
by a statement indicating the reasons for the 
delay. 


Australia Relaxes Restrictions 
on Dollar Imports 


Press release 570 dated August 5 

Following is a joint statement by the Depart- 
ments of Commerce and State regarding the re- 
cent relaxation by Australia of its controls against 
dollar imports. 


The United States welcomes the announcement 
by the Government of Australia that effective 
August 1 import quotas were enlarged and most 
discriminatory restrictions on imports from dollar 
sources were eliminated. This step, which, ac- 
cording to official Australian estimates, will per- 
mit a $112 million increase in Australia’s total im- 
ports, should be of particular benefit to the United 
States, Canada, and other countries in the dollar 
area. In effect, this measure henceforth opens the 
Australian market to dollar goods, on a non- 
discriminatory basis for virtually all products ex- 
cept motor vehicles and timber. While restric- 
tions remain on certain imports, they will be 
applied, with minor exceptions, in a manner that 
does not restrict products from dollar countries 
to a greater degree than those from other 
countries. 

Prior to the adoption of these measures, many 
items that could be imported into Australia from 
nondollar sources could not be purchased from the 
dollar area. With the elimination of these spe- 
cial restrictions approximately 90 percent of 
Australia’s imports may now be obtained from 
any area of the world. The move greatly im- 
proves the opportunity of U.S. firms to compete 
on equal terms with firms from other countries 
for sales in the Australian market. It permits 
the import of many U.S. consumer goods which 
have not been available in Australia for many 
years. 

This substantial liberalization of trade was fa- 
cilitated by recent measures establishing currency 
convertibility and reflects the improved state of 
the Australian economy. The Government of 
Australia has announced that it intends to proceed 
with orderly removal of the remaining discrimi- 
natory restrictions. 
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Development Loans 


Paraguay 


The Development Loan Fund announced on Au- 
gust 3 basic approval and commitment of funds 
for a $1 million loan to the Government of Para- 
guay to help provide improved telephone, tele- 
graph, and teletypewriter service between Para- 
guay and othercountries. For details, see Depart- 
ment of State press release 560 dated August 3. 
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Department Reports on Progress 
in Dollar Trade Liberalization 


Press release 555 dated July 31 
DEPARTMENT ANNOUNCEMENT 

On July 13 Hale Boggs, Chairman of the Sub- 
committee on the Administration of Foreign 
Trade Laws and Policy of the House Committee 
on Ways and Means, wrote to Acting Secretary 
Dillon requesting a statement on actions taken 
by foreign governments to remove discriminatory 
restrictions against imports from the dollar area. 
The letter from Mr. Boggs and Mr. Dillon’s 
reply dated July 25 transmitting the information 
follow. 

As this correspondence indicates, the U.S. Gov- 
ernment welcomes the progress made in dollar 
liberalization and intends to continue its vigorous 
efforts to achieve the elimination of quantitative 
restrictions and discrimination against imports 
from the United States. 


EXCHANGE OF LETTERS 


Representative Boggs to Mr. Dillon 
3, 1959 


Dear Dove: With the improvement in the bal- 
ance-of-payments and foreign exchange positions 
of many of our trading partners, particularly 
those in Western Europe, and with the reduction 
in the United States export surplus, it has become 
increasingly important that the United States 
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pursue aggressively the elimination of discrimina- 
tory restrictions imposed against dollar imports. 
I know that our government has been working 
hard on this task, principally through the vehicle 
of the consultations on balance-of-payments im- 
port restrictions that have been going forward 
under the aegis of the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade. This is an effort which 
deserves full support. 

From time to time in the past, particularly in 
connection with the periodic extensions of the 
Trade Agreements legislation, the Department of 
State has issued reports on the progress of trade 
and currency liberalization, particularly with re- 
spect to dollar trade and payments. I think it 
would be very useful if this information could 
be brought up to date and made available to the 
Congress and the American public. To a limited 
extent this has been done in the annual report of 
the President on the Trade Agreements Program ! 
although the latest report covers only the develop- 
ments up to the close of calendar year 1958. 

It would be particularly useful if information 
covering developments in trade and currency liber- 
alization during the first half of 1959 were made 
available. It is my impression that noteworthy 
progress was recorded during the first half of this 
year, especially in Western Europe, and that far 
from increasing restrictions against imports from 
the United States, the advent of the Common 
Market has, at least for this brief period, brought 
with it a relaxation of such restrictions. 

Sincerely yours, 


Hate Boces 
The Honorable 
C. Dovetas Ditton 
Under Secretary of State 
US. Department of State 
Washington 25, D.C. 


Mr. Dillon to Representative Boggs 
JuLty 25, 1959 
Dear Hate: I am enclosing a statement con- 
cerning the progress made during the first half 
of 1959 in eliminating dollar discrimination in 
international trade, which you requested in your 
letter of July 13, 1959. This progress has con- 


*For an excerpt from the report, see BULLETIN of 
July 20, 1959, p. 83. 
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tinued in the current month. Most recently, 
Ghana, Malaya, Nigeria and Singapore have taken 
additional measures to liberalize their treatment 
of dollar goods. 

In accordance with your suggestion that infor- 
mation on advances in trade and currency liberal- 
ization be made available to the public, the 
Department plans to release this statement to the 
press. 

The United States Government will continue 
vigorous efforts to bring about further rapid elim- 
ination of discrimination against United States 
exports. 

With best wishes, 

Sincerely, 


Doveias Ditton 
Acting Secretary 
Pnclosure: Progress in Elimination of Dollar Discrimination in 
International Trade During the First Half of 1959. 
The Honorable 
Hate Boces, Chairman, Subcommittee on the 
Administration of Foreign Trade Laws and. 
Policy, Committee on Ways and Means, House 
of Representatives. 


DEPARTMENT STATEMENT 


PROGRESS IN ELIMINATION OF DOLLAR DISCRIMINATION IN 
INTERNATIONAL TRADE DURING THE First HALF oF 1959 


In the past six months, a number of the world’s leading 
trading nations have taken important steps toward the 
removal of remaining discrimination in their treatment of 
imports from the United States and other countries of the 
dollar area. Among these nations are Argentina, Aus- 
tralia, Denmark, France, Germany, Italy, Japan, Malaya, 
the Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, and the United 
Kingdom.’ 

This acceleration in the dismantling of discriminatory 
dollar trade controls during 1959 has occurred not enly in 
the important trading nations listed above but also in 
North Borneo, Jamaica, British Guiana, British Hon- 
duras, and elsewhere. Its significance lies not only in the 
substantial trade opportunities which the liberalization 
moves will afford to U.S. exporters but also in the new 
international financial situation which the moves reflect. 





? Just prior to issuing this statement, the Department of 
State received information that France had announced a 
further liberalization measure, and that Kenya, the Su- 
dan, Trinidad and Uganda also had reduced their dis- 
crimination against dollar products. These developments 
are in addition to those which occurred in Ghana, Malaya, 
Nigeria and Singapore in July, as noted in Mr. Dillon's 
letter to Mr. Boggs. [Footnote in original.] 
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The new financial situation is actually the result of 
dramatic measures taken by most Western European 
countries at the beginning of the year to establish non- 
resident convertibility for their currencies.’ In the 
opinion of the United States and many other countries 
these measures ended whatever financial logic may have 
existed in trade discrimination. Because of the con- 
vertibility actions, a merchant in South America, Africa, 
Asia, who receives British pounds sterling, German marks, 
Italian lire or other convertible European currencies for 
his exports now earns currency which is as usable as the 
dollar in international trade and which in fact he can 
convert into dollars at will. 

In Europe, Denmark, France, the Netherlands, and 
Norway took important steps to free their dollar imports 
early in the year. As a result of these measures Den- 
mark, the Netherlands, and Norway now permit all prod- 
ucts which can be imported without licensing restrictions 
from Western European countries to be imported freely 
from the United States as well. France, in removing con- 
trols on such dollar imports as cotton, copper, scrap 
iron, aluminum and other raw and semifinished products, 
raised its dollar liberalization to the highest level since the 
end of the war. Germany, in the course of consultations 
under the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, has in 
the past six months announced the removal of a number of 
import restrictions and has undertaken a program for 
further liberalization over the next three years. 

In the past few weeks, Italy and the United Kingdom 
announced new dollar liberalization measures which have 
narrowed, although not yet eliminated, discrimination 
against United States goods. In Italy restrictions were 
removed from such important products as tanned leather, 
gasoline and diesel engines, phonograph records, turbines, 
reactors, jets, most types of pumps, industrial heating 
and cooling equipment, machine tools, and a large variety 
of iron and steel products. In the United Kingdom, dollar 
restrictions were lifted June 8 on about 45 items, including 
fresh, frozen and canned vegetables, cheese, eggs, honey, 
cereal breakfast foods, musical instruments, shoes, and 
household appliances. The United Kingdom also opened 
a number of its so-called global quotas * to United States 
exporters and increased dollar quotas for a number of 
imports including automobiles. 


*For a statement on “Trade Discrimination and Cur- 
rency Convertibility” made by W. T. M. Beale at the 14th 
session of the Contracting Parties to the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade, see BULLETIN of July 20, 1959, 
p. 9%. 

“Global quotas in theory, while limiting the total value 
or amount of imports, permit purchases from any country. 
In practice, a number of so-called global quotas permit im- 
ports only from a designated group of countries. [Foot- 
note in original. ] 
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Elsewhere in the world, the Government of New Zealand 
recently announced adjustments in its import quotas 
designed to remove inequalities which have remained 
from discriminatory restrictions of previous years, despite 
the largely nondiscriminatory form of New Zealand im- 
port restrictions adopted in 1958. In April, Australia 
abolished discriminatory licensing treatment of 330 dollar 
import items, among them agricultural machines, trac- 
tors, earth-moving equipment, diesel engines, locomotives, 
aircraft, scientific instruments, and motorcycles. Brazil 
has eliminated the distinction between dollar and Euro- 
pean currencies in its exchange auctions. Japan has for 
the most part abandoned import allocations by currency 
areas, and a majority of the British Colonial Governments 
have followed the lead of the United Kingdom in removing 
many import controls which formerly discriminated 
against dollar goods. 

Despite the progress which has been made, however, 
a number of countries continue to discriminate against 
United States exports. In the coming months, the United 
States Government, through such forums as the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trace and the International 
Monetary Fund, and in bilateral discussions, will con- 
tinue vigorous efforts—based upon the new financial situa- 
tion which exists in international trade—to bring about 
further rapid elimination of dollar trade discrimination. 


Congressional Documents 
Relating to Foreign Policy 


86th Congress, ist Session 


Report to 
July 24, 


Peace Through the Reduction of Armaments. 
accompany S. Con. Res. 48. S. Rept. 575. 
1959. 2 pp. 

Mutual Security and Related Agencies Appropriation 
Bill, 1960. Report to accompany H.R. 8385. H. Rept. 
712. July 24, 1959. 15 pp. 

Amendment to the Proposed Appropriation for Fiscal 
Year 1960 for the Development Loan Fund. Commu- 
nication from President Eisenhower transmitting the 
amendment. H. Doc. 205. July 27, 1959. 2 pp. 

Relief of the Government of Iceland. Report to ac- 
company S. 1590. S. Rept. 593. July 28, 1959. 2 pp. 

Inviting Friendly and Democratic Nations To Consult 
With the Nations of South Asia. Report to accompany 
S. Con. Res. 11. S. Rept. 594. July 28, 1959. 4 pp. 

Report of the Second Meeting of the Canada-United 
States Interparliamentary Group, June 25-28, 1959— 
Held at Montreal and Ottawa, Canada. H. Rept. 730. 
July 29, 1959. 11 pp. 

Amendments to the Mutual Defense Assistance Control 
Act of 1951. Report to accompany S. 1697. S. Rept. 
599. July 31, 1959. 14 pp. 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 








U.S. Participation in the United Nations During 1958 


Following is the text of a letter from President 
Eisenhower transmitting to the Congress the 13th 
annual report on U.S. participation in the United 
Nations. 

To the Congress of the United States: 

Pursuant to the United Nations Participation 
Act, I transmit herewith the thirteenth annual 
report, covering United States participation in the 
United Nations during the year 1958. 

Last year the value of the United Nations as a 
force for peace was tested and proved anew. 

Confronted with a grave crisis in the Middle 
East, it helped to achieve a peaceful solution, to 
preserve the threatened independence of Lebanon 
and Jordan, and to avert the incalculable tragedy 
of a large-scale conflict. 

In the vital field of economic progress for newly 
developing countries, it opened a promising chap- 
ter by establishing the United Nations Special 
Fund. 

In facing the stubborn problem of disarmament 
it gave influential backing to United States poli- 
cies on a nuclear weapons test ban and on inspec- 
tion against surprise attack, and again rejected the 
Soviet demand for mere paper prohibitions with- 
out the controls necessary to assure compliance. 

At the dawn of man’s ventures beyond our 
planet, it took prompt action to promote inter- 
national cooperation for the peaceful uses of outer 
space. 

Certain developments during the last year are 
especially important from the point of view of the 
United States relations with the United Nations. 

The Middle East, as in 1957, was again a major 





*Reprinted from U.S. Participation in the UN: Report 
by the President to the Congress for the year 1958 (H. Doe. 
104, 86th Cong., 1st sess.) ; Department of State publica- 
tion 6852, for sale by the Superintendent of Documents, 
U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 
(xvii, 300 pp., 75 cents). 
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focus of danger and of consequent United Nations 
efforts to preserve peace. 

Last spring the President of Lebanon, con- 
vinced that the independence of his country was 
threatened by civil strife instigated and abetted 
from abroad, appealed for help first to the United 
Nations and later to the United States. In June 
the United Nations Security Council, with our ac- 
tive support, responded to Lebanon’s first appeal 
by establishing the United Nations Observation 
Group in Lebanon ? with the aim of assuring that 
there would be no illegal infiltration into that 
country. 

In July the situation in the Middle East became 
more tense. Lebanon requested immediate mili- 
tary assistance from the United States to help it 
preserve its independence and integrity. We re- 
sponded by dispatching units of our armed forces 
to Lebanon and at the same time called for an ur- 
gent meeting of the Security Council. The Coun- 
cil met immediately to consider both this problem 
and a similar situation in Jordan, where the 
United Kingdom had responded with military 
assistance to that government’s appeal. 

In the Security Council, the United States called 
upon the United Nations to take whatever action 
was necessary to preserve Lebanon’s independence 
and permit withdrawal of United States troops. 
The Security Council, however, was unable to act 
owing to the Soviet Union's veto. The United 
States therefore proposed an emergency special 
session of the General Assembly to consider the 
situations in both Lebanon and Jordan. 

In an address to the Assembly,‘ I presented for 
the United States a series of proposals designed to 


? For U.S. statements made during the debate in the Se- 
curity Council and text of resolution, see BuLLeTIn of 
July 14, 1958, p. SS. 

* Tbid., Aug. 4, 1958, pp. 181 and 186. 

‘For text, see ibid., Sept. 1, 1958, p. 337. 
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promote peace in the Middle East and to help the 
Arab peoples to devote their energies and resources 
to economic and social progress. Specifically, 
these proposals encompassed United Nations ac- 
tion to insure the continued independence and ter- 
ritorial integrity of Lebanon and Jordan; to end 
the fomenting of domestic strife; to provide for a 
standby United Nations peace force; to establish a 
regional economic development institution ; and to 
prevent a new arms race spiral in the area. 

The success of the emergency assembly session 
was ultimately assured by the response of the Arab 
states themselves. In the memorable resolution in 
which they all joined as sponsors, the Arab states 
pledged to respect each other’s established systems 
of government and abstain from any action cal- 
culated to change them.® The resolution also en- 
joined similar principles of international conduct 
on all United Nations members. It asked the Sec- 
retary General to make practical arrangements to 
uphold the Charter in Lebanon and Jordan, there- 
by facilitating the withdrawal of foreign troops. 
Finally, it invited the Secretary General to consult 
with the Arab countries of the Near East on pos- 
sible United Nations assistance in creating an Arab 
economic development institution. 

These United Nations actions have helped to 
preserve the independence of Jordan and Lebanon 
and thus made possible the timely withdrawal of 
United States and British forces from these two 
countries. 

The Thirteenth Session of the General Assem- 
bly, meeting in September, took further important 
actions concerning the Middle East. It authorized 
expenditures for the continuation of the United 
Nations Emergency Force. The Secretary Gen- 
eral stated his intention to consult with member 
states on the question of a standby United Nations 
peace force, and expressed confidence that expe- 
rience already gained would enable the United 
Nations to meet any new emergency requiring 
such a force. 

Also, a foundation has been laid for the estab- 
lishment of a regional Arab Development Bank. 
This project was given impetus by the emergency 
assembly session. It could mark the beginning of 
a new era of economic cooperation and progress in 
the area. 

Disarmament negotiations in 1958 were the sub- 


*For a statement by Secretary Dulles and text of the 
resolution, see ibid., Sept. 15, 1958, p. 409. 
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ject of unremitting efforts both in the United Na- 
tions and elsewhere. The United States continued 
to emphasize, with gratifying support from the 
General Assembly, that adequate systems of in- 
spection and control are indispensable to agree- 
ments in this field. As a result, this important 
truth is more and more widely understood in world 
opinion. 

Although the U.S.S.R. boycotted the United 
Nations Disarmament Commission from the be- 
ginning of 1958, the United States continued to 
pursue any promising way toward agreement. In 
April, I proposed to the Soviet Government ° that 
technical talks be held on the feasibility of estab- 
lishing an effective control system to verify a sus- 
pension of nuclear weapons tests. A conference of 
experts, including experts from the U.S.S.R. as 
well as the United States and the United Kingdom, 
met in Geneva on July 1 to consider this question. 
After six weeks they reached agreement as to the 
technical feasibility of a system for detecting nu- 
clear weapons tests carried out in violation of an 
agreement.’ 

Negotiations for a discontinuance of nuclear 
weapons tests were begun in Geneva on October 31 
by representatives of the United States, the 
United Kingdom and the Soviet Union. They 
were still under way at the year’s end. It re- 
mained to be seen whether the Soviet Union 
would accept a control system efficient enough, 
and sufficiently free of the veto, to make possible 
a world-wide controlled stoppage of nuclear 
weapons tests. 

On November 10, the technical conference on 
safeguards against surprise attack also began in 
Geneva. From the outset the Soviet spokesmen 
at the conference attempted to inject political con- 
siderations into the deliberations although the 
task of the meeting was to examine the technical 
aspects of the problem. After six weeks these 
talks were recessed without agreement. The 


United States hopes that appropriate means can F 


be found for renewed consideration of the surprise 
attack problem under arrangements which would 
give promise of more fruitful discussions. 

As in the past, the problem of disarmament was 
one of the principal matters considered by the 
General Assembly. The United States and six- 
teen other powers submitted a resolution endorsing 

* Tbid., Apr. 28, 1958, p. 679. 

* For text of the experts’ final report, see ibid., Sept. 22, 


1958, p. 453. 
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the technical approach to disarmament and reaf- 
firming its hope for “a balanced and effectively 
controlled world-wide system of disarmament”. 
The Assembly adopted this resolution.’ It re- 
fused to endorse the Soviet call for a test ban 
unaccompanied by effective controls. The Assem- 
bly also adopted a resolution® which for 1959 
established a Disarmament Commission to include 
all members of the United Nations. 

The United States will continue to press for 
disarmament agreements fairly balanced and ade- 
quately controlled, and thus surrounded by the 
mutual confidence essential to success. 

In 1958, outer space was for the first time the 
subject of important United Nations action. The 
General Assembly, on a proposal by the United 
States and nineteen other nations, established a 
committee to explore the possibilities for inter- 
national cooperation in the peaceful uses of outer 
space. 

The Soviet Union at first took a different ap- 
proach. It linked such cooperation to a ban on 
the military use of outer space. To this proposal 
it then attached an irrelevant demand: that the 
overseas military bases, which we have built in a 
number of countries as measures of collective 
defense against Soviet pressures, should be 
abolished. 

Wide support developed in the General Assem- 
bly for international cooperation in the peaceful 
uses of outer space. The Soviet Union therefore 
abandoned its proposal and offered to cooperate 
in this field, but it tried to attach an unacceptable 
condition. It demanded that the seats allocated 
to states dominated by Moscow be equal in num- 
ber to those held by nations allied with the United 
States. The Assembly rejected this arbitrary 
“parity” principle and created an eighteen-mem- 
ber committee representative of the entire member- 
ship of the United Nations.” 

The tragedy of Hungary was again the cause 
of deep concern in the United Nations in 1958. 
The General Assembly adopted by a large major- 
ity a resolution proposed by thirty-seven na- 


* For text, see ibid., Nov. 17, 1958, p. 791. 

* For text, see ibid., Nov. 24, 1958, p. 839. 

” For background and text of resolution, see ibid., Dec. 
15, 1958, p. 972, and Jan. 5, 1959, p. 24; for U.S. state- 
ments made before the Ad Hoc Committee on the Peaceful 
Uses of Outer Space, see ibid., June 15, 1959, p. 883, June 
29, 1959, p. 972, and July 27, 1959, p. 1388; for the report 
of the Ad Hoc Committee, see U.N. doe. A/4141 dated 
July 14, 1959. 
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tions, which condemned and called for an end to 
the continuing repression of the Hungarian people 
“under the shadow of the continuing presence of 
Soviet armed forces”. The resolution also de- 
nounced the executions of former Prime Minister 
Imre Nagy, General Pal Maleter and other Hun- 
garian patriots. The Assembly appointed Sir 
Leslie Munro, President of the Twelfth General 
Assembly, as its representative to report on de- 
velopments in Hungary. Finally, the Assembly 
once again refrained from approving the creden- 
tials of the delegation representing the Hungarian 
regime, thus leaving that delegation in a provi- 
sional status which is unique in United Nations 
history. By these actions the United Nations 
again showed how deeply and lastingly Moscow 
had affronted world opinion when it crushed 
Hungary’s freedom by military force. 

The Republic of Guinea was admitted to mem- 
bership in the United Nations on December 12. 
The United States welcomes this newly independ- 
ent state into the family of nations and into the 
councils of the world organization. It is a source 
of regret that once again, owing to the Soviet veto, 
the Republic of Korea and the Republic of Viet 
Nam were denied membership in the United 
Nations. 

The General Assembly, as in previous years, 
decided by a large majority not to consider the 
question of Chinese representation. The effect 
of this decision was to maintain the position of 
the Government of the Republic of China in the 
United Nations. 

The Assembly, as in previous years, reaffirmed 
its desire to bring about the unification of Korea 
on the basis of genuinely free elections under 
United Nations supervision. 

All the trust territories of the United Nations, 
including the Trust Territory of the Pacifie Is- 
lands which the United States administers, pro- 
gressed in 1958 toward the Charter goal of self- 
government or independence. The Trusteeship 
Council commended the continued efforts of the 
United States to develop effective organs of 
government in the Pacific Islands. 

Trust territories in Africa were the subject of 
other important United Nations actions, in line 
with the rapid political evolution of that conti- 
nent. The General Assembly agreed unanimously 
that Togoland under French administration 
would cease to be a trust territory and become 
independent in 1960. The Assembly also decided 
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to reconvene in February 1959, to consider the 
future of the British Cameroons and the French 
Cameroun, both of which are also scheduled for 
early independence. 

Economic development was the subject of one 
of the outstanding United Nations achievements 
of 1958—the establishment by the General Assem- 
bly of the Special Fund, originally proposed by 
the United States.” 

This Fund supplements the well-established 
United Nations Expanded Program of Technical 
Assistance. It will undertake technical assistance 
projects basic to further economic progress in 
the less developed countries, such as surveys of 
water, mineral and power resources and the set- 
ting up of technological training centers. In this 
work it will draw on both the finances and the 
technical talents of many member states, 

The establishment of the Special Fund is thus a 
significant step forward in the perennial efforts of 
the United Nations to relieve hunger, disease and 
ignorance. I am especially gratified that it vegins 
its life under the able guidance of Paul G. Hoff- 
man of the United States, its first Managing 
Director. 

The General Assembly resolution establishing 
the Special Fund contemplates that annual contri- 
butions by member states to this Fund, and to 
the older United Nations Technical Assistance 
Program, may total as much as $100 million. The 
United States, pursuant to Congressional action, 
has promised to provide up to $38 million this 
year, provided that our contribution does not ex- 
ceed 40 percent of the total. We hope that other 
member countries will contribute enough to en- 
able the program to do the important work for 
which it was conceived. 

The General Assembly took several other note- 
worthy steps to guide economic progress in newly 
developing countries. On United States initiative 
it called upon member states to review what they 
have done to promote the economic development 
of such countries and to chart their future courses 
of cooperative action in this field. It also invited 
member states to explore further the possibility 
of enlisting the aid of universities and scientific 
institutions to help solve scientific and technologi- 


* For background and text of resolution establishing the 
Special Fund, see ibid., Nov. 3, 1958, p. 702. 
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cal problems confronting the less developed 
countries. 

Finally, the Assembly called for a report from 
the Secretary General concerning ways to pro- 
mote the flow of private capital investment, on 
mutually satisfactory terms, into newly develop- 
ing countries—a key factor in the economic growth 
of these areas. Significantly, this proposal was 
put forward by nineteen capital-importing coun- 
tries. It was opposed by none except the members 
of the Soviet bloc. 

Atomic energy in its peaceful application was 
the subject of a second United Nations Scientific 
Conference in September 1958—the largest such 
conference ever held. To this two-week conference 
in Geneva came two thousand scientist-delegates 
from 69 countries. The conference was generally 
acclaimed even more valuable than its historic 
predecessor, held in 1955, in making available the 
most advanced scientific, and technical knowledge 
of the atom’s peaceful uses. This event, and the 
activity of the recently created International 
Atomic Energy Agency, are in great measure 
fruits of the United States policy to support, in 
the United Nations and elsewhere, the fullest 
international cooperation to develop atomic energy 
for the peaceful service of man. 

These United Nations achievements of 1958 
give renewed proof that the American people are 
right in regarding the principles of the United 
Nations Charter as a cornerstone of their foreign 
policy. Yet the successes of the world organiza- 
tion, though real, are severely limited. The com- 
munity of law-abiding nations still faces heavy 
tasks and real dangers. 

Although many of these dangers are inevitable 
in a world of rapid social and political evolution, 
the chief source of danger remains what it has 
been since the founding of the United Nations: 
the failure of the Soviet Union to cooperate in 
achieving the objectives of the Organization. 
Even as they profess their love of peace, the So- 
viet leaders refuse to accept the idea of a many- 








sided, cooperative effort for the maintenance of | 


peace and preach instead a dismal doctrine— 
totally at variance with the Charter—of inexorable 
conflict between two supposed “systems”. 

The United States continues to reject that 
blackly fatalistie view of history. In address- 
ing the United Nations General Assembly last 
August 13, I sought to put these matters in 
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proper perspective. I expressed the conviction 
that this world of individual nations is not going 
to be controlled by any one power or group of 
powers. This world is not going to be committed 
to any one ideology. I also emphasized that the 
nature of today’s weapons, the nature of modern 
communications, and the widening circle of new 
nations make it plain that we must, in the end, be 
a world community of open societies. 

Such are our goals. However distant they ap- 
pear, we must not become discouraged or lose 
sight of them. In pursuing them through the 
dangers and difficulties of the present the 
United Nations is—both for our country and for 
the community of nations—a proven asset of in- 
calculable value. To remain so it requires, and 
must continue to receive, the faithful support of 
a strong United States. 

Dwicut D, Eisennower 
Tue Wuire House, 
July 20, 1959. 


Independence of Somalia 


Statement by Mason Sears 
US. Representative on the Trusteeship Council * 


Sometimes it is hard to appreciate how fast 
time is flying in the political evolution of Africa. 
But in no part of the continent is time flying 
faster than in Somalia, which becomes independ- 
ent next year. The present examination of So- 
mali affairs, for example, is probably the last 
time the Trusteeship Council will have a chance 
to contribute constructively toward the forthcom- 
ing independence of the Somali people. 

As Somali independence approaches the Coun- 
cil very properly is becoming increasingly con- 
cerned about the economic difficulties which con- 
front the Somalis. 

A basic problem arises because there is a lack 
of water over most of the countryside. This has 
forced a nomadic life on three-fourths of the 
Somali population. Because of this the Somalis 
must work harder than most people—even to sur- 
vive—which is one reason why they are so sturdy 
and so universally respected. 





*Made before the Council at New York, N.Y., on July 
24 (U.S./U.N. press release 3209). 
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However, speaking of wells, we were glad that 
a recent and substantial increase in the number 
of drillings which have tapped water has helped 
to relieve some of the necessity for the nomad 
tribes to wander from well to well in order to keep 
their animals alive. It may not be too much to 
hope that as new wells and new water supplies 
are brought into being the nomadic life of the 
Somali people will gradually disappear. If so, 
it will revolutionize the life and the economy of 
the Somali nation. 

Pending these and other developments over the 
coming years, the United States delegation recog- 
nizes that the Somali people will be faced with 
great economic difficulties. Because of this the 
United States Government has made it clear that, 
if requested, it would be glad to lend a helping 
hand. This was expressed in a forma] communi- 
cation addressed to the Somali Government last 
year by United States Consul General [Andrew 
G.] Lynch in Mogadiscio, to which subsequent 
reference was made by me at the 926th meeting 
of the Trusteeship Council.? 

The text of Mr. Lynch’s statement was reread to 
the Council a few days ago. In effect, it stated 
that, 

. .. the United States will be prepared, if the people 
of Somalia so desire, to assist Somalia to maintain its 
economie stability and to achieve an appropriate level of 
development in the period of independence. ... It is 
subject, as is American assistance to other countries, to 
the necessary United States legislation and appropri- 
ations and it will be supplementary to the assistance to 
Somalia provided by other nations. 

his remains United States policy. 

There has in the past been some controversy 
over methods of assisting Somalia. Such con- 
troversy at this time seems academic and super- 
fluous. The economic needs of Somalia have ap- 
parently been met for the coming year. After that 
the Somali Government will be completely sover- 
eign and independent and will make its own ar- 
rangements in its own way for its economic 
relations with other countries. At that time the 
United States will be prepared to consider, along 
with other potential sources of aid for the Somali 
people, the necessary means for meeting Somali 
requirements. 


7 U.N. doc. T/P.V./926. 





On the political side of Somali developments, 
we were glad to hear from Minister [Mauro] 
Baradi, chairman of the United Nations Advisory 
Council in Somalia, that the municipal elections 
of 1958 brought out over 85 percent of the eligible 
voters. Few countries with older institutions of 
free elections can do better than this. These elec- 
tions showed not only the political maturity of 
the voters but that a sense of discipline existed 
within the various political parties. 

We likewise note that these municipal elections 
were conducted under the principle of universal 
suffrage, and, as we heard from His Excellency 
Minister Hagi Farah, the individual right to a 
free, direct, and secret ballot was exercised for 
the first time in the history of Somalia by men 
and women alike. 

While political preparations for Somali inde- 
pendence are proceeding on the whole most suc- 
cessfully, there is one cloud in the horizon which 
has a most disturbing significance to all well- 
wishers of Somalia and Ethiopia alike. This 
is the failure to date to make satisfactory 
headway in solving the border dispute between 
the two countries. We all hope that the ability 
and understanding of Mr. Trygve Lie, former 
Secretary-General of the United Nations, who has 
recently been appointed to assist in solving the 
border issue, will produce a solution. 

Meanwhile, time is running out. It will not be 
to the credit of either Ethiopia or Somalia or to 
the reputation of the United Nations, which is 
sponsoring Somalia, if the new nation is per- 
mitted to come into existence without clearly de- 
fined boundaries. Even though an agreed-upon 
border may not be to the satisfaction of all con- 
cerned, it is suggested that if water is found to 
be within reach of drills a joint or integrated 
Ethiopian-Somali well-drilling program might 
lessen the necessity for the nomad people to wan- 
der back and forth across the border in search of 
water. 

One further political point on which we would 
like to comment concerns the present legislative 
assembly, which was elected for a 5-year term. 
This would continue the life of the assembly into 
the first 4 years of Somali independence. 

Since the still-to-be-drafted constitution of 
Somalia must eventually be ratified by the present 
assembly, it is conceivable that the assembly may 
wish to provide for popular confirmation of the 
constitution. 
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While the United States delegation appreciates 
that after independence the elected Government 
of Somalia will be master in its own house, we 
are interested in this point. Accordingly, to bor- 
row from recent remarks on this subject by the 
Representative of India, we hope the present 
Somali trusteeship government will take the 
Council into its confidence and give us some indi- 
cations of its intentions. 

Mr. President, in our comments today we have 
touched only on some of the most important 
problems confronting the Somali people. But 
there is one point which we have not mentioned, 
and that is that we know of no part of non-self- 
governing Africa where there is such a complete 
absence of racial friction. In the political atmos- 
phere of Somalia there is no question of racial 
supremacy whatever. This is taken so much for 
granted by both Italians and Somalis that it is 
almost inappropriate for us to emphasize the 
social harmony which exists. 

Mr. President, before concluding, the United 
States delegation would like to observe that the 
Somali leaders—and there are many of them— 
have done a remarkable job in conjunction with 
the able and imaginative Italian administration 
in preparing their country for its forthcoming 
independence. If the border problem is to be 
settled and if temporary outside assistance suc- 
ceeds in easing their financial difficulties, Somalia 
will be a going concern and will play a vital part 
in the promotion of Africa. 


Current U.N. Documents: 
A Selected Bibliography ' 


General Assembly 


Progress Achieved in Non-Self-Governing Territories in 
Application of the Provisions of Chapter XI of the 
Charter: Transport and Communications in Non-Self- 
Governing Territories. Report prepared by the Secre- 
tariat. A/4134. July 9,1959. 45 pp. 

Progress Achieved by the Non-Self-Governing Territories 
in Pursuance of Chapter XI of the Charter: Mass Com- 
munications in the Non-Self-Governing Territories. Re- 
port prepared by the United Nations Educational, Sci- 
entific and Cultural Organization. A/4152. July 22, 
1959. 45 pp. 


* Printed materials may be secured in the United States 
from the International Documents Service, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, N.Y. Other 
materials (mimeographed or processed documents) may 
be consulted at certain designated libraries in the United 
States. 
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Current Actions 


MULTILATERAL 


Agriculture 
Protocol of amendment to the convention on the Inter- 
American Institute of Agricultural Sciences of January 
15, 1944 (58 Stat. 1169). Opened for signature at 
Washington December 1, 1958.* 
Senate advice and consent to ratification given: July 
30, 1959. 


Aviation 

Convention on the international recognition of rights in 
aircraft. Done at Geneva June 19, 1948. Entered into 
force September 17, 1953. TIAS 2847. 

Adherence deposited: Federal Republic of Germany (in- 
cluding Land Berlin), July 7, 1959. 

Protocol relating to certain amendments to the conven- 
tion on international civil aviation. Done at Montreal 
June 14, 1954. Entered into force December 12, 1956. 
TIAS 3756. 

Ratifications deposited: Federal Republic of Germany, 
April 27, 1959; Brazil, June 17, 1959. 


Duties and Rights of States 
Protocol to the convention on duties and rights of states 
in event of civil strife of February 28, 1928 (46 Stat. 
2749). Opened for signature at Washington May 1, 
1957. Entered into force December 9, 1957.’ 
Senate advice and consent to ratification given: July 
30, 1959. 


Finance 
Agreement on German external debts. Signed at London 
February 27, 1953. Entered into force September 16, 
1953. TIAS 2792. 
Notification by Netherlands of extension to: Nether- 
lands Antilles, effective June 24, 1959. 


Germany 

Agreement to supplement the agreement between the par- 
ties to the North Atlantic Treaty regarding the status 
of their forces, signed at London June 19, 1951 (TIAS 
2846), with respect to foreign forces stationed in the 
Federal Republic of Germany, and protocol of signa- 
ture. Signed at Bonn August 3, 1959. Enters into 
force 30 days after the date on which Germany de- 
posits its instrument of accession to the NATO status- 
of-forces agreement. 

Agreement to implement paragraph 5 of article 45 of 
the agreement of August 3, 1959, to supplement the 
agreement between the parties to the North Atlantic 
Treaty regarding the status of their forces with respect 
to foreign forces stationed in the Federal Republic of 
Germany. Signed at Bonn August 3, 1959. Enters 
into force on the same date as the supplementary 
agreement. 

Administrative agreement to article 60 of the agreement 
of August 3, 1959, to supplement the agreement be- 





*Not in force. 
? Not in force for the United States. 


August 24, 1959 





tween the parties to the North Atlantic Treaty regard- 

ing the status of their forces with respect to foreign 

forces stationed in the Federal Republic of Germany. 

Signed at Bonn August 3, 1959. Enters into force on 

the same date as the supplementary agreement. 

Signatures: Belgium, Canada, France, Germany, Neth- 
erlands, United Kingdom, and United States. 

Agreement on the abrogation of the convention on the 
rights and obligations of foreign forces and their mem- 
bers in the Federal Republic of Germany, the agree- 
ment on the tax treatment of the forces and their 
members, and the finance convention, all signed at Bonn 
May 26, 1952, as amended by the protocol of October 
23, 1954, on the termination of the occupation regime 
in the Federal Republic of Germany (TIAS 3425). 
Signed at Bonn August 3, 1959. Enters into force on 
the same date as the supplementary agreement of 
August 3, 1959 (supra). 
Signatures: France, Germany, United Kingdom, and 

United States. 

Telecommunication 

Telegraph regulations (Geneva revision, 1958) annexed 
to the international telecommunication convention of 
December 22, 1952 (TIAS 3266), with appendixes and 
final protocol. Done at Geneva November 29, 1958.? 
Notification of approval: Mexico, June 19, 1959. 


Wheat 


International wheat agreement, 1959, with annex. 
Opened for signature at Washington April 6 through 
24, 1959. Entered into force July 16, 1959, for part 
I and parts III to VIII, and August 1, 1959, for 
part II. 

Acceptances deposited: Cuba and Peru, August 3, 1959. 


BILATERAL 


Belgium 

Convention supplementing the convention of October 28, 
1948, for the avoidance of double taxation with respect 
to taxes on income (TIAS 2833), as modified by the 
supplementary convention of September 9, 1952 (TIAS 
2833). Signed at Washington August 22, 1957. En- 
tered into force July 10, 1959. 
Proclaimed by the President: July 28, 1959. 

Extension to the Territory of the Belgian Congo and the 
Trust Territory of Ruanda-Urundi of the convention 
for the avoidance of double taxation with respect to 
taxes on income of 1948, as supplemented (TIAS 2833). 
Exchange of notes at Washington April 2, 1954, and 
July 28, 1959. Entered into force July 28, 1959. 


Ecuador 

Agreement amending the agreement of April 24, 1957, 
as extended (TIAS 3833 and 4164), for the establish- 
ment and operation of a rawinsonde observation sta- 
tion at Guayaquil. Effected by exchange of notes at 
Quito June 9 and July 22, 1959. Entered into force 
July 22, 1959. 


France 

Agreement supplementing the agreement of March 23, 
1956 (TIAS 3647), relating to the establishment and 
operation of a rawinsonde observation station on the 
island of Guadeloupe. Effected by exchange of notes 
at Paris July 21 and September 3, 1958. Entered into 
force September 3, 1958. 

Agreement approving the procedures for reciprocal filing 
of classified patent applications in United States and 
France. Effected by exchange of notes at Paris May 28 
and July 10, 1959. Entered into force July 10, 1959. 


iraq 


Agreement terminating the military assistance agreement 
of April 21, 1954 (TIAS 3108), the agreement of 
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July 25, 1955, relating to the disposition of military 
equipment and materials (TIAS 3289), and the eco- 
nomic assistance agreement of May 18 and 22, 1957 
(TIAS 3835). Effected by exchange of notes at Bagh- 
dad May 30 and July 7, 1959. Entered into force 
July 21, 1959. 

Military assistance agreement. Effected by exchange of 
notes at Baghdad April 21, 1954. TIAS 3108. 
Terminated: July 21, 1959. 

Agreement relating to the disposition of military equip- 
ment and materials furnished pursuant to the agree- 
ment of April 21, 1954 (TIAS 3108). Effected by ex- 
change of notes at Baghdad July 25, 1955. TIAS 3289. 
Terminated: July 21, 1959. 

Agreement providing for economic assistance to Iraq. 
Effected by exchange of notes at Baghdad May 18 and 
22, 1957. TIAS 3835. 

Terminated: July 21, 1959. 


Italy 

Agreement relating to the improvement of the child feed- 
ing program carried out by the Amministrazione per le 
Attivita Assistenziali Italiane ed Internazionali. Ef- 
fected by exchange of notes at Rome July 30, 1959. 
Entered into force July 30, 1959. 


Pakistan 

Agreement relating to the establishment and operation 
of a communications center at Peshawar. Effected by 
exchange of notes at Karachi July 18, 1959. Entered 
into force July 18, 1959. 


Spain 

Agreement further amending the agricultural commodi- 
ties agreement of October 23, 1956, as amended (TIAS 
3685, 3770, 3801, and 4169). Effected by exchange of 
notes at Madrid June 25 and July 15, 1959. Entered 
into force July 15, 1959. 


Yugoslavia 
Provisional air transport agreement. Effected by ex- 
change of notes at Belgrade December 24, 1949. En- 
tered into force December 24, 1949. TIAS 2055. 
Terminated: August 3, 1959 (notice of termination 
given by Yugoslavia June 3, 1959). 
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John E. Murphy Takes Newly Created Post 
as Inspector General and Comptroller 


The Department of State announced on August 5 (press 
release 569) the designation of John E. Murphy as In- 
spector General and Comptroller for the mutual security 
program, effective August 3. The newly created office, 
responsible directly to the Under Secretary of State, 
was created by Congress in enacting this year’s mutual 
security continuing legislation. Congress directed that 
the new Inspector General and Comptroller supervise the 
efficiency and effectiveness of mutual security operations, 
detect shortcomings in the program, and make recom- 
mendations for their correction. 

The office is made responsible for establishing a system 
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of financial controls as well as supervising and auditing 
its operation. In addition to these responsibilities Con- 
gress also gave the new office authority for evaluating 
the effectiveness of mutual security operations in attain- 
ing their objectives. 

The legislation transfers the duties of ICA’s Office of 
Evaluation and the program investigative activities of 
the agency’s Office of Personnel Security and Integrity 
to the Office of Inspector General and Comptroller. 


Designations 


Marcus J. Gordon as ICA Regional Director for Africa 
and Europe, effective August 7. (For biographic details, 
see Department of State press release 582 dated August 7.) 





Check List of Department of State 
Press Releases: August 3-9 


Press releases may be obtained from the News 
Division, Department of State, Washington 25, D.C. 

Releases issued prior to August 3 which appear 
in this issue of the BULLETIN are Nos, 555 of July 31 
and 564 of August 1. 


No. Date Subject 


7559 8/3 DLF Loan in Turkey (rewrite). 

560 8/3 DLF loan to Paraguay (rewrite). 

*561 8/3 Dillon: remarks at Governors’ Confer- 
ence. 

*562 8/3 Herter: message to Governors’ Confer- 
ence. 

*563 8/3 Cultural exchange (Japan). 

564 8/1 Situation in Laos. 

7565 8/3 U.S. delegation to Meeting of Consul- 
tation of Ministers of Foreign Affairs 
of American States (rewrite). 

566 8/4 Reply to Philippines “omnibus” claims. 

567 8/4 Opening of embassy at Katmandu (re- 
write). 

+568 5 Hanes: statement on passport legisla- 
tion. 

569 hn E. Murphy designated inspector 
general for mutual security program 
(rewrite). 

Australian dollar import quotas. 

DLF loan in Ethiopia (rewrite). 

Foreign Ministers communique, Au- 
gust 5. 

DLF loan in Philippines (rewrite). 

Foreign nationals’ property in Yugo- 
slavia. 

Aviation negotiations with France. 

Dillon—-Nixon: remarks and _ arrival 
statement. 





Murphy: “The Power To Choose.” 
Herter: Foreign Ministers Meeting. 
Herter: arrival statement. 
Dillon: message to Tubman on Confer- 
ence of Independent African States. 
U.S. delegation to ITU Administrative 
Radio Conference. 

Gordon designated ICA regional direc- 
tor for Africa and Europe (biographic 
details). 





*Not printed. 
¥ Held for a later issue of the RuLietin. 
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OFFICIAL BUSINESS 


The Communist Economic Threat 


In May 1958 the Department of State issued a pamphlet en- 
titled “The Sino-Soviet Economic Offensive in the Less Developed 
Countries.” The present publication, a condensation of that 
study, which was derived from a great many authoritative 
sources, includes recent data regarding the Communist program 
of economic penetration. 


As was pointed out in the earlier study, this program represents 
an attempt by the Sino-Soviet bloc to employ its growing economic 
and industrial capacities as a means for bringing the newly 
developing free nations within the Communist orbit. The Sino- 
Soviet program is a massive attempt, having involved to date 
financial commitments by the bloc of nearly $2.5 billion. 


This document is a description of the scope and nature of this 
offensive and an analysis of its motives and objectives. 


Publication 6777 15 cents 


Please send me 





Name: 


Street Address: — 





City, Zone, and State: 








